














The Institute of Chinese Culture 


This Institute was originally established under the auspices of the Mini- 


stry of Education of the Republic of China, but later on became an inde- 
pendent institution, with Dr. Chang Chi-yun, ex-Minister of Education, as 
director. From its very inception, the purpose of this Institute has been to 
promote international cultural exchange and cooperation, and a group of 
outstanding scholars and professors of Free China have been invited to co- 
operate and strive in unison to achieve such an aim. 





The publications of this Institute fall into two main categories: 
I. BOOKS 


CHINA STUDY SERIES, international edition, published by this 
Institute in cooperation with China Cultural Foundation. First series 
containing 300 volumes, roughly divided into 1) Chinese Culture, 2) 
Chinese Classics, 3) Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and President Chiang 
Kai-shek, 4) Chinese History, 5) Contemporary China, 6) Chinese Geo- 
graphy, 7) Chinese Literature, 8) Chinese Art, and 9) Bibliography, in ~ 
addition to books published in English. 


II. PERIODICALS 


1. CHINESE CULTURE, a quarterly review, published in English. 
Though articles are varied in nature, subjects on philosophy, religion, 
inter-cultural contacts, history, etc. are frequently treated. It serves as 
academic organ for the Chinese scholars to effect contact and exchange 
of ideas with sinological research institutes all over the world. 


2. CHINA TODAY, a monthly, published in English. Popular, 
enlightening, and studded with illustrations. From it you can get a 
glimpse of what is going on in Free China and sometimes gems of things 
Chinese. ' 
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CHINESE CULTURE 


A Quarterly Review 
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The Essence 
of Chinese Culture 
(FP AXLLER) 


By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 

A most up-to-date elucidation 
of all aspects of Chinese culture, 
comprehensive in contents and live- 
ly in presentation, providing a 
wealth of information on various 
subjects of interest to Western 
students of China. 


Publisher: Chiaza News Press 
Price: NI¢$100.00 
US$ 4.00 
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Chinese Culture 
As A Bulwark 


Against Communism 
(7 BRA tH AK) 
By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 

An authoritative appraisal of 
Confucianism, with special refer- 
ence to its contribution to the free 
world’s present-day struggle against 
Communism, penned by Free 
China’s topmost scholar on Confu- 
Cian studies. 


Publisher: fastitute of Chizese Culture 
Price: Wi$20.00 
US$ 0.80 
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A Life of Confucius 


( 4 F #) 

By Dr. Chang Chi-yun 

An invaluable book on the life 
and works of Confucius, present- 
ing a vivid picture of the Master’s 
life-long educational and political 
activities, and giving a lucid ac- 
count of his teachings. It is in- 
teresting to both students of China 
and the lay readers. 


Publisher: Chiaa News Press 


Price: NT<¢30 00 
US$ 1.20 
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CHINA STUDY SERIES 


International Edition 
(PHS =5H: Rw) 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


in cooperation with CHINA CULTURAL FOUNDATION 


First Series—300 Vols., Total Price: US$160.00* 
#Books and pericdiais published in Eaglish (sce X and XI) are not included. 
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I. Chinese Culture 
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S um on Chinese Culture (Px{tM®), 2 vols, Symposiuin on the Culture of Border R of Chi 
: ‘N chene Chi-yun & others (GMBH) -----eeecerereeereeees US$1.10 (dan {tia ®), 3 vols., . — - 
Symposium on Confucianism (7L%@@#), 2 vols., ty Ling Shun-sheng @& others (RWB )--------0-00. secon US$1.50 
by Chen Ta-chi & others (MKB) «------0--c0eeeceeeeeceeeeens US$1.10 Symposium on Taiwan's Culture Gacomm. 3 wvols., 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Learning by Lin Hsiung-hsiang & others (UARETR)..-. ----eeeeeeee US$1.60 
(HS BS Math), 4 vols., Great Characters in Chinese History 
by Chien Mu & others (GRR) ----00--eeereeeetececereeecesenes US$2.30 (BL EMRKAM), 2 vols, 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Philusophy by Chang Chi-yun & others (2 014%)...... tp eeerenens US$1.00 
(BENTH 2 I&®), 3 vols., National Universitics in Chinese History (FEIT KMS), 
by Chien Mu &@ others (683%) - desecrcenedacdecnsbuationmaesesece US$1.50 A by Li Tsung-tong & others ( FKUG)-~- © +--+ weere eres eee US$0.46 
yinposium on Chinese and Japanese Cultures 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Political Thought te), 2 vol 
ad Institutions (M44 BEM ttm), 3 vols., ( ), 2 vols., ; 
by Chong Cat-gse & others (GMLIG) --00ccceecceeeeeneeeee US$1.50 by Liu Pe-min @& others (WATS) ©. = veceee cases US$0.80 
Syinposium on the History of Chinese Revolution ee ty —. Japancse Cultures, 2nd Series 
6&2 MMB), 3 vols., 
re Yu-jen % Ce PIE nscevs ene sccnsseisonenseesenee US$1.45 P by Chang ay & others (BRB) -e--eee-rereevens woes US$1.10 
, Symposium on Chinese Diplomatic History "dataae) — and Korean Cultures 
H+ 2 Mee), 2 vols aa - ” 
; _+~ Tecan & others (MER) -----reerseereeeeeees US$1.00 P by vn ony = & spend wy *XS) om stteseeeeeeneeseanees US$1.10 
Symposium on Chinese Miltary History (MR Imm), 2 vols, —e ee 
by Chang Chi-yun & others (GRUIGB)  --eeeeenrereeereeeeeeees US$1.00 by Kuo Ting-i & others (FEUAG) «-------ececeeececseeeeeeeee US$0.95 
Syapetiom on he —— of Science i in China Symposium on Chinese and Thai Cultures (52% sc(EM@M), 
i? pet OO” a ee ee Rebtel 
a7 Chih-ping & others (**%& *®#) --- rerevereeresenees LS$O.90 oo Oe ey © ieveiee US80.60 
y Symposium on Chinese and Turkish Cultures (P#AXitms), 
Seapine oo tes heard of Chinese Buddhism by Chow Hung-tao & others (BMW) ----ceccecececeeeeeeee US$0.45 
Cet vols 
ty Chane Chia & others (MB) -------cecceceeeeceeeensenensees US$1.85 eS Sa p—y-1- 7h  psanant ntneeneoentael US$0.55 
S sium on the History of Chinese Literature . 
fa de val an eS erent 0. 
by Cheng Chi-yun & others oo _lagimmamamamaas maa : Democratic-Constitutional Government and Chinese Culture 
Symposium on the Hinery of Chinese Art (2+ BBMPOxzAt), 2 vols, 
4 (PES ®t MB), 5 vols., by Chang Chi-yun (if t#9) --------- see eeeeeeeeereeeeereseresensens US$0.80 
4 by Yu Chun-chih & others (RBRB) ----------ceenrsrerereeees US$1.50 Introduction to Chinese Culture (Ries (tele 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Music by Hsiao [-sham (G—j\l)  -----+----ceeseeseeereceeercceseeesceeees US$0.60 
(PRB Re MM), 2 vols. Metaphysics of Confucianism (324%), 
by Tai Tsui-lun & others (GMB) --+--------0--reeeererrereeees US$1.10 Bah Bb Beatty CIDR 2000s 00 tieresescccvesescinseess vscscesessenceses US$0.60 
<hinese Historical Geography (MS  8H), 3 vols., Logic (#80) f 
by Shih Chang-ju & others (E@M®) ------------eee-ereeeeveree US$1.70 by Chang Ti-chun ( U6 P.)----0--------eececceeeceescsseaeeeeeeness US$0.60 
. II. -Chinese Classics 
; ‘Yhe Book of Odes; with Notes (95), 2 vols., Classified Works of Mencius; with Notes 
by Chee Wam-li (WM B)------0----cecreeeeereeneeeeceereneeeeeseeenenne US§0.95 (EFA ME), 2 vols., 
‘he Book of History; with Annotations (Mm), by Wang Wei-hsia (E{RK)----------00---scesseseeseeeeecesseecens US$0.85 
j by Chu Wam-li (Gi Ep --------eeeeeeeeneeeerereereterteceneeseeenees US$0.50 The Teaching of Shun se (MFM), 
i \ New Ragioation of the Book of Changes (MSW), US80.35 by Chom Ta-ché (GK) -----0-----cvcccccscesececcssseccseseseeseres US$0.50 
by Tsao Sheng ( ) <crreereeeeeeeereerceersssceneesseeneeteneseaees - 
New Edition of Lao-tze em 2 vols. 
ihe Four Books; with Notes (@2%#), 2 vols., . Bibs reGibceercossectinece PEEL Oe 
4 by Chien Mii (OBB) --+-----0-sssseeneeceserccncnseseressssnsnnanensees US$0.95 by aed - jong — - US$1.00 
\ Scientific Study of the Chinese Classics Ta-hsueh New an ot + seaee with Commentaries 
} and Chung-yung (+30), (2F pr . see 
: by Pressdent Chiang Kai-shek (MBE) --------r-eereeeereeee ee US$0.15 by Yor Lim-fomg (GUE) «---------ceceeececceeeeeeeeceneesceeceeee US$0.40 
Contucws Analects; with Explanation in Modern Speech Introduction to Mo-tze (@44etia), 
(HM), 2 vols., by Kao Pao-buang (MR )----------0+-cererececeeeenecrereeeeecsens US$0.45 
by Chem Chum (GRAB) -------ceccereeeeeneneenenereseeceseeenereennees US$0.40 
III. Works.of Dr. Sun .Yet-sen and President Chiang Kafshek 





‘The Essentials of the Three Principles of the People (= RAGD SD, The Essentials of the Principle of Democracy (R92), 

ed. by Tang Cheng -chu (MB) --------0--ceeee eee eeeeeeeeeeenee .25 ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (ih) --------0--eeeeeeeeeeeeneeneenene US$0.25 
The Fssentuals of the Principle of Nationalism (RK&+@2@), The Essentials of the Principle uf Livelihood (R& E829), 

ed by Tang Chemg-chu ()% 92 9B) -orecceerecceceeeeeenenescenenees US$0.25 ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (MI IB) ---------.00eceeeeeereeecneenene US$0.25 


Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Speeches (MUX 2M), 
ad. by Tamg Chamg-che (RII) ----s--reeereeeeeeeseneneenerens US$0.25 


Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Letters (HN MMBM), 
od. by Tang Cheng-chu (MM) 





Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures (@# WME), 4 vols., 
(1) Politics (E %), (2) Military Science ed (3) Education 
& Youth (KBAR), (4) Philosophy & Science (@SHP), 
ad. by Chiim Hsiao-i (RMB) co--e-rervreererreeseeeneceseaernnenes US$1.00 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 2nd Series 
(OH PREANS), 7 
ed. by Ch'in Hsiao-i (RR) écnapcdunsthnonsnnnipctqneensneateebett US$0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, $rd Series 

(BkP RRR B), ‘ 

d. by Ch'in Hsiao’ (RMP) ----eeee ceecceeceeseeneenesaneneenes US$0.15 
Selections of President Chiang's Leciures, 4th Series 

(SKE RBANS) 


SA, Tap Oia ets RID, wceonrscncesscsonceseeconteseimensecses US30.25 
Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, Sth Series 

(BiH eRBREM), e 

6d. by Chin Helaed (WB)---0-0000-0-peccsesccssceseeecsesensess US$0.20 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Teaching and Western Civilization 
(BLHSRRAF XA), 


Dy Lim Tze-shum (HEE Wooo « ceeeseceeeneneeeennnnnenteeseserssees US$0.60 
Biography of President Chiang (#7 ##(@), 3 vols., 
by Hellingtom K. Tomg (MBI) -----++reereeeeneeereeenereceees US$0.80 


IV. Chinese History 


History of Chinese Historiography (#1 ##8), 


by- Li Tsung-tong (FHA) wvveereeeeevereneeeseneneesrsenenercaesnes US$0.50 
History of Chinese Peoples (2% ®), ~ 

by Lo Hsian-lim (BBB) o----cerrerrenverreeeerneeeeneereneeeenenenes US$0.60 
History of Chinese Thought (#8 ##), 

DG Chien Ms (ARB) +-s+00-vevereseenssersesneseessensssennenenetenenes US$0.60 
History of Chinese Political Thought (#MIBGRBMK), 6 vols., 

by Hsiao Kuang-chuan (GAM): --.-+----seseerernetenseeeereesenes US$2.85 


Histary of Chinese Political Institutions (‘PMXIRMRE), 


by Tseng Fan-kon (RWW) ---:+1---eeeeeceesseenseensnsenssnnseetes US$0.60 
History of Chinese Civil Service (PEP WHR), 

by Chang Kin-chiem (QeQeihh) ------srre-seeeeeeneneereeneeeeneneenes US$0.55 
History of Ancient Chinese Society (MAH), 2 vols., 

by Li Tsumg-tomg (HM) ---+----eeeneereererreeeeeeesenensenesene US$1.00 
Brief Pistory of Chinese Military Affairs (#RMM#S), 

by Chang Chi-gum (UA¥ U2) ---re---ereeeereeenerenserseesanceenees US$0.45 


History of the Interrelation between China and the Western 
World (#42), 5 vols., 


by Mawrus Fang Hao (FMR) ++++-seseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneerenseneens US$3.00 
History of Chinese ya yan (PRARBL), 

by Hsu Shih-ying (HAR) ----eeee cere: eeeereeeeneens eereeeereseees US$0.55 
Educational Thought of Pre-Ch’in Period (AURNES), 

by Yuu Shu-lim (QB) -----creereececereeceeseesennenennesensansess US$0.55 


A General Outline of the Philosophy of the Sung and Ming 
Dynasties (AP BCU), 2 vols., 


by Chien Mus (BBB) + ---00----sreeeeererereeseeesesseseneseeenersenens US$0.85 
A Comparative Study of Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy 

Ute 6 Pm), 

by Chang Chun-mai (GREER) ---++-csceeeeereeceseeeesecseeneenecnee US$0.40 


The Influence of Chinese Culture in Japan Cana 

by Liang Jung-jo (REF) «-+0-s-v-cssevevseessesensesesesescenenes 
Development of Chinese Calligraphy and Painting (Fane, 

Dy Leu Fo-ting (BMpiB)-------e-seeeeeeeeerereeeesserensnseeeesenees US$0 
Comments on the Chinese Orthodox Histories (E# #8), 5 vols., 

by Sung Shee (HM) & Yang Yurlu (GFZ) ove-eeeeceeeeeeees US$3.00 
An Outline of the Ancient History of Chins (ORLRRM, 

by Chang Yin-lin (AEM) -- 





Eight Articles on Chinese Ancient History (MLA AM), 


by Li Tumg-fang (RMA) -re-ereeeeeesencneseneeterseeteceeeeceeees US$0.50 
History of the Pre-Ch’in Period (#%##), 

By Li Tumg-fSang (RMB) ----veereecverrereerseaceceeeseesereensens US$0.45 
History of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties (#%), 

Dy Lao Kam (4:92) vsesrreeseeseerseeresnssessnserttnseeencreenacees: US$0.60 


History ef the Wei, Tsin, and Southern and Northern 
Dynasties (AMiHALM &), 


by Lao Kan (#®) pen eccccceccoccocosessesosoceocesoesooscceeseseccecess US$0.45 
Historv of the Sui, T’ang, and Five Dynasties (FACS), 

by Fu Lo-cheng (1§9R1R) --s++--eeeceeere sneserensesasseersesensees US$0.50 
History of the T’ang Dynasty (#), vol. 1, 

by Chang Chun (HER) ----s-eesceeseeneesereneseesserseseenseeensecs US$0.55 
History of the Sung Dynasty (#%), 2 vols., : 

by Maurus Fang Hao (258R) ----++++0-++eeeeeeeeseenneene Wreccececs US$1.10 
Hixory of the Ch’ing Dynasty (##%), 

by Hsiao T-sham (Pil) -crreeeereseeeeeeeerseeeeeeeeeeeeereereens US$0.60 
History of Chinese Modern Politics (Mir (t&ié &), 

by Chang Hsiao-chien (GR MG) +--+ -++eeeeeeenerenceneeeseeceees US$0.50 
History of Chinese Modern Legislation (MMi (tiki s), 

by Yang Yu-chumg (Wii) --r++eecrseceeceeeeneersecesesersereees US$0.55 


A Modern Diplomatic History of China 
(PRS), vol. 1, 


by Maurus Fang Hao (if)--+-s+-sceeseeeseeeee peatlitenmchaee US$0.55 
Chronological Biography of Confucius (7L¥%), 2 vols., 

by Hsu Tumg-lai (FEMI) -r-cceeeeeeercneeereeeeeeerceseeeseeenes US$0.80 
Commentary on Tao Yuan-ming (PO70"AFF®), 

by Li Chen-tung (FIRS) vvrersereereereereecsrenceseessssseneeeens US$0.50 
Life of P’u Shou-keng (#1 %2e/8), 

by Lo Hsian-lin (TRIE) -vrrreeecereneereessessesereesereseeeesers US80.55 
Life of Cheng Ho (##0RH®), 

by Hsu Yuchu (GRE fE)>s++secessseeresesessesesserssecssseseesesssees US$0.50 
Life of Tseng Kuo-fan (#2 ®), 

by Hsiao [-shan (Will) --+++-eeeecerssserssnscsssssensensseesees US$0.50 


Biographies of the Famous Overseas Chinese 
(@BZA®), vol. 1, 
ed. by Chow Hsow-hsia (GRA GR) «--+-eeseseeeseeenes cocseceeccesees US$0.45 


V. Contemporary China 


The Interior Affairs of the Republic of China 
(PRR P ABR). 3 vols., 
by Kao Ying-tu & others (MMM) --------rerrerereeeees sees» US$1.60 


General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 
Modern China (Rae, 3 vols., 
by Li Shih-mow & others (#RES)- 


General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 

Modern China, 2nd Series (#MR@eSiitewml), 3 vols., 

by Li Shih-mou & others (FRES)- Weecseccecccccooseccccoccccce US$1.65 
General Report on Universities and Colleges in Modern 

China (#MREASI), 2 vois., 


by Chang Chi-yun & others (mses) soecceceroseesrescoccccs US$1.05 
| Report on Modern Chinese Education 
OR wan). 2 vols., 
ty Wu Tsunm-sheng & others (RARFB) ---ccreeeereeecreeeennes US$1.05 
-Chinese Education To-day (MMWR), 4 vols., 
by See Chien-sheng & others (MIBEM) --:--seseeressveveens -- US$1.35 


Essays on Chinese Education (32%), 6 vols., 

by fab Chi-yun (3b3t83) 
Chinese Fducation, Learning and Culture 

(Hwy BGR), 2 vols., 

by Lin Tze-shun & others (FW) oereereeeeseeeeeereeeeseees US$0.85 
An Outline of the History of the Republic of China 

(PMRARIA), 7 vols, 

by Chang Chi-yun (ote) nee neeereceseneceeeereeneseesetseernesees US$3.15 
History of the Founding of the Republic of China 

(PRR TMK), 

by Chang Chi-gum (GRUM)-0.0.-cccrccsccssosccesecsoseseosesecccees US$0.30 
History of the Chinese Constitutional Practice 

(PRRPTBK), 2 vols., 

by Liss Si-tom (DBA) -0-rereerserreseeersesseserssssvesssssesessces US$1.00 
The Theories Concerning Three Principles of the Peopl 

(=R+ Ahm), 2 on, on 

by Chang Chi-yun (98 3te4) 
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Explanation on Chinese Constitution (MYR), 


by Tien Chun-chin (fRigagm)--:-+----cceeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeecneeteeeees US$0.15 
The Principles of National Reconstruction (36M), 
by Chang Chi-yun (SIRUS).-00-00e+.seersscscecececesesecnscaceeress US$0.55 


Brief History of the Nationalist Party of China (Kuomintang) 

‘ (PRBRRATS EMM), 

by Chang Chi-yun (Ua H¥})-----+--e-eeeteeeeeereeneererereseseeseees US$0.10 
The Reconstruction of a Model Province Based on the 

Three Principles of the People ([RERMMBAZHDB), 

by Chang Chi-yun (URMEB)»+-s-reeeeereneeneessenerstneeenesesees US$0.15 
Fducational Experiments at Hsinchu District, Taiwan 

(HMTRRS BMH BOIE®B), 

by Liang Tsung-kum (IRM) --11-ecrseeneseesecenceeccecenceneneees US$0.35 
The Theoretical Foundations of Chinese Constitution 

(PROM), 2 vols., 

“by Lo Men-ho (PELiI&) -0080-00eeceeeeeesseesennerencnssaesaapeneoenes US$0.90 


A New Study on Chinese Land Reform (#l4-4% ® 9m), 


by Pan Lien-fang (FRIMI)----:e-s-seeeeeseeeeeeeeeeneeerenseneeees US$0.55 
Modern Chinese Monetary System (22(t RM), 
by Chao Lan-ping (PMP) --------0--ceeereeeeereeenereeeecer sere US§$0.55 


The Problems and the Reconstruction of Border Regions of 
China (4G"GRS4E), 





by Chang Hsia-miin (GEER) ---0-00.c-cceeeeecereeneereteeeeeeees US$80.55 
China and the International Law (#(@S@FF2:), 4 vols., 
Te) a.) 8 US$2.15 


American Culture and Sino-American Relations 

(OURDIEBE FE SA), . 

by Chang Chi-yun (3:10 %)}) ---sceeerensererenenseeecessecesenensses US$0.55 
China Yearbook (447-4), 

1952, 4 vols.; 1953, 6 vols.; 1954, 5 vols.; 1955; 1956; 1957 

by Lee Lu-ping & others (+ :e%S) iii cacaeenociieiisodiouass US$20.15 


VI. Chinese Geography 


Development of the Study of the Chinese Geography 
(PRUE SUA), vol. | 


by Chang Chi-gun (GEIUG)++0-----secssecserescssessenscecesesecores US$0.55 
lhe Geographical Environment of China (#' fl igk®%), 

ed. by Chang Chi-yum (Ue ttt) -----++-e-ereeeeeeeeeeeenereencennes US$0.45 
Geomorphology of China (Mb), 2 vols., 

by Ting Lumg-siang (TMU) -+++-+--s+eeereeereereneerenserneecrees US$1.10 
The Rivers of China (iM /JIl3), 2 vols., 

by Sung Hsi-shang & others (HWM) -----cce-- eee reeeeeeee es US$1.00 
Chinese Seas (41 @i}##), 

by Chu Tsu-yu (FMB) ---eeceeeeereeeeee s Sevcseeesecestecseesoreees US$0.55 
Chinese Population (#RLAQ), 

by Lung Kwan-hai (TER) --1e-ceeeeeeeereeeecesecereeceeesennees US$0.50 
The Harbours of China (ijiesié), 

by Wang Kuang (Fi) ---seeeseeeeseeeeeneeceessesteneeeseenennens US$0.65 
The Cities of China (iar), 2 vols., 

by Cheng Kuang-yu (P2IE%)o-+-seeeserseeeersecsecrecesctnseenens US$1.00 


The Agricultural Resources of China (iM), 3 vols., 





by Shem Tsung-han (GM) ---+re-eeeerereerenneneteesrsesereeeees US$1.80 
The Mineral Resources of China (MER), 2 vols., 

by Chen Pin-fan (MIU) -------eeeeeeererereseeeseenrenseeseesses US$1.20 
The Fishery of China (4'%@e), 2 vols., 
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China’s Ancient Military Geography 


An Abstract of Ku Chu-yui's 
An Outline of Historical Geography 


By Chang Chi-yun (3&3-%) 


An Outline of Historical Geography (isp FjHAsABL) is the greatest sys- 
tematic work on Chinese military geography. It was written by Ku Chu-yui 
(AHA), also named Chin-fan, (tj), after twenty years of labor. Chin- 
fan was a native of Wusih (4€$}), Kiangsu. In his childhood he went with 
his father to live at Changsu (#4), which explains why he was also known 
as a native of Changsu. But he finally settled down in Wusih. Ku wasa 
distinguished family in Kiangsu Province. His great great g-andfather Tai- 
chang (A %*) traveled to Mongolia during the reign of Chia Chin (3¢ij 
1522-1566 A.D.) of the Ming dynasty and wrote a book entitled Chiu Pien 
Tu Shuo (JLslid®, Geography of the Great Wall). His father Jou-chien 
(3) was the son of the daughter of Hua Feng-chao (3) &#), a man of 
renown of Tung Lin School ( ¥iffSsjg). Chin-fan was born in the 4th year 
of Chung Cheng (#jf§{) of the Ming dynasty (1631). When he was fourteen 
years old, the Ming dynasty was conquered by the Ch’ing Dynasty, and he 
went with his father to live in hiding in Yui Shan (j&jlj) of Changsu. 
When he was twenty-nine, he started to write his book. It was not finish- 
ed until the 17th year of the reign of K’ang Hsi (f€#8), when he was 
forty-eight years old. Additions and alterations were made to the book in 
later years. He died at the age of sixty-two in the 3lst year of the reign 
of K’ang Hsi (1692). 


As stated in the preface, Chin-fan wrote the book under the instruction 
of his father. During the transitional period between the Ming and Ch’ing 
dynasties, patriots were invariably pained by the fall of the Ming dynasty 
and aspired to restore it. They realized that toward the end of the dynasty 
the scholars pursued superficial knowledge. To achieve their objective of 
restoring the defunct dynasty, they knew they would have to have advanced 
knowledge. In his study of geography, Chin-fan collected and collated 
works on geography of the past dynasties and coiipiled a bibliography of 
them. In his preface to the Bibliography of Chinese Geography (4%4#H 
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S19) he said: ‘‘Works on geography suffer more than any other publica- 
tions because superficial scholars have paid scant attention to them. They 
regard them as the most insignificant of knowledge, having little to do with 
advancement and emolument.’’ This remark was directed at the custom of 
the scholars toward the end of the Ming dynasty. 


At this time the two Kus—Ku Ting-lin (jk) and Ku Chin-fan 
—were the foremost among the scholars. Both of them paid a great atten- 
tion to the study of history and geography and wrote books on these sub- 
jects. Their common objective may be witnessed by what Ku Chin-fan said 
in his preface to An Outline of Historical Geography: ‘‘In time of distur- 
bance I use this knowledge to help break through the enemy lines and ex- 
tirpate the unlawful elements. In time of peace I can use it to help the 
government rule the people. All this I hope I can get from my book.”’ 


An Outline of Historical Geography contains 130 volumes with four 
volumes of maps and one volume of preface and explanations—or 135 
volumes in all. Among the 130 volumes which form the main part of the 
book, the first nine treat the topographical features of the country. Of the 
rest, 114 volumes deal with different provinces, with a preface to each, 
which sums up the important features of the province. ‘‘Of the works on 
geography,’’ Chin-fan said, ‘‘the brief ones do not give enough details. The 
detailed ones usually err in excess. Some may be good to look at but dif- 
ficult to read. My present prefaces for the capital and the provinces are to 
facilitate reading. ‘They are unique in style and amply illustrated.”’ These 
prefaces are the essence of the book. Of the last seven volumes, six des- 
cribe rivers and canals and irrigation; one treats astronomy. Chin-fan also 
wrote some treatises on national defense economy but none of them is now 
existent. From what is shown in the present work, he had a good under- 
standing of his sub ject. 


Chin-fan’s original manuscript was kept in his family school. It was 
later printed in different places. In printing, alterations were made of the 
manuscript to avoid giving offense to the reigning dynasty. The original 
manuscript used Ming names for political divisions, which had been mostly 
changed into the names of the Ch’ing Dynasty. For example, South Chihli 
(faite) was changed into Kiangnan Province (7c #j#), Ying Tien Fu (/f# 
KF) into Kiang Ning Fu (j7¢MtH#F), and the deprecatory references to the 
reigning dynasty, such as ‘foreign barbarians’? and ‘‘Hu chief tains,’’ were 
all deleted in the published editions. The most important alterations were 
found in the part of the book which treated what is now the Northeastern 
Provinces. All the details about the mountains, rivers, fortified areas, and 
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China’s Ancient Military Geography 


mileage were omitted in the published editions in deference to the Manchus 
who hailed from this area. Such details, however, may be gleaned from 
the original manuscript. 


The present work derives its material from ancient Yui Kung (4) ¥) 
and Chi Fang (W737) as well as from the Official Histories of the dif- 
ferent dynasties. It also draws information from fictions and stories. The 
author made exhaustive studies of all available texts and was willing to 
change his manuscript ten times. In commenting on his method of study, 
Chin-fan said: ‘‘The terrain of a country depends on the mountains and 
rivers, which again influence the sites of metropolises and cities. Unless 
one studies ancient and modern history, one would not know the changes 
and the complete topographical features of an area.” 


‘‘Therefore,’’ said he, 
‘‘ancient and modern geography is related to history, which is another way 
of saying that ancient and modern history is confirmed by geography. 
History is introduction to geography, and geography is the map of history.’’ 


Chin-fan considered that maps were important to the study of geogra- 
phy. He collected ancient and modern maps and made copies and made 
such corrections of them as he found them: His work contained 38 of such 
maps. He also pointed out the importance of traveling to a geographer. 
He said the reason why Sze-Ma Chien’s (#]#§i@) works had been matchless 
throughout the ages was mainly because of his travels. He himself did a 
good deal of traveling to verify his information gleaned through the books. 


In 1933 I visited Ku Chin-fan’s old home in Lang H:ia Village (fig F#f), 
Wusih, where I had the opportunity of reading the Ku family register. 
There was a remark in the register that Chin-fan’s travels were more ex- 
tensive than Hsu Ya-keh (#@63%). At this late date it is difficult to es- 
tablish which of the two had more extensive traveling; but from the des- 
cription of the poems by his friends, Chin-fan seemed to have covered 
more territory than Hsu Ya-keh. 


Most of former Chinese geography works deal with scenery and sacred 
places. ‘They rarely touched upon national economy and people’s livelihood. 
Places important for national defense were hardly mentioned. But Chin-fan’s 
work gives details to topographical features of mountains, rivers, and sea coast. 
It gives accounts of strategic values of the different regions of China. It 
supplies explanations for the victories and defeats of past military opera- 
tions and the rise and fall of the states, to the total neglect of descriptions 
of scenic views. Therefore, this book represents the most valuable work on 
military geography. In the following I shall give an abstract of the book 
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under four different headings—I. National Defense Line, II. National De- 
fense Base, III. National Defense Economy, and IV. Military Strategy. 


I. NATIONAL DEFENSE LINE (tii BRR) 


Chin-fan said: ‘‘Anyone who is to start military operation in one part 
of the country should know the condition of the country as a whole. To 
start an operation without such a knowledge is to court defeat regardless 
whether it is a defensive or offensive operation.”? (Vol. 100, Preface to 
Kwangtung) This is to say that a fation must have its national defense 
plan which would take into account of the entire geographical conditions 
of the country. 


Commenting on this book, Wei Hsi (Z@ji) singled out two important 
points. First, it was the author’s belief that the national defense line de- 
pends on the location of the national capital, which again determines .what 
is the vital area and what is frontier. Second, the author advanced the 
theory that territories may be divided into bases and places for starting a 
revolution. Bases are decided by the general condition of the country, 
while revolutionaries need not choose any particular locale. 


Regarding the first point, the locations of former capitals were general- 
ly decided by the direction of attack from an imaginary enemy. It was 
well within the national defense line. This was due to show the strength 
and not the weakness to the enemy. Secondary factors for the location of 
national capital included considerations that it be the center of national 
economy and communications and possess favorable topographical features. 
Chin-fan said: ‘‘Is it unnecessary to locate the capital at a place impregna- 
ble and forbidding for the enemy to approach? This should not be taken 
to mean the combination of mountains and rivers nor the high, forbidding 
walls of the city. If we should desert a metropolis conveniently located for 
some inaccessible country place, it would be like confining oneself in a 
cage before one see the coming of the tiger into the market and sitting on 
a cliff in order to avoid being drowned.’’ By this he meant that the capi- 
tal should be established in a convenient place. If the capital is tempora- 
rily moved to a remote place, this should not be regarded as a regular mea- 
sure. When East Chou moved its capital to Loyang (#%}§) and South Sung 
to Hangchow (#¢}), they started with the idea of a temporary capital. 
But then the emperors of the two dynasties were satisfied with being on the 
defensive and had no ambition to recover their lost territory. The result 
was that the two dynasties became weaker and weaker, never to rise again. 
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After the capital has been located, it is then possible to draw up the 
lines for national defense. There should be two lines of national defense— 
outer and inner. Changan (%’%€) was the capital of the Han and ‘T’ang 
dynasties. Its first line of defense lay at the Yellow River Bend (jij#), 
Ninghsia (#37), to Kansu Corridor (jajjq). The Lung Mountains (fii) 
formed the second line of defense. 


Chin-fan said: ‘‘When the Han dynasty first built its capital at Chang- 
an, it also established Sho Fang Province (jf), stationed garrisons 
south of the Yellow River Bend, and established four provinces—Wu Wei 
(at), Chang Yeh (#@4@), Chiu Chuang (jf95t), and Tung Huang (#/) 
—to cut the communication line between the Chiang (3) and the Hsiung 
Nu (#4) tribesmen. When the T’ang dynasty established its capital at 
Changan, it built three garrison towns north of the Yellow River Bend, 
and appointed a governor for West Regions in the present Sinkiang Province. 
The result was that all the Western Territory (jai) was subjugated and 
Kwangchung ('}!, the Wei-River Basin of Shensi Province) was well pro- 
tected. After Emperor Chih Teh (3%) of the T’ang dynasty all territory 
in the neighborhood of the Yellow River and Lung Mountains was lost to 
the Tibetans (;,#) and the territory south of the Chin River (7k) and 
north of the Wei River (jff{7k) became the battleground. Therefore, unless 
the Yellow River Bend is well defended and the Kansu Corridor is secured, 
Kwangchung cannot be used as capital.’? (Vol. 10, Preface to Chihli) In 
the middle of the T’ang dynasty retreat was made from the first to the 
second line of defense, and the Lung Mountains in the east of Kansu af- 
forded poor protection to the capital. 


Peiping was first used as a capital by Liao (#) and Kin (4) dynasties. 
So Kitans (42}}), Nu Chiens (43%), and Mongolians successively used it 
for several hundred years. After the first Ming emperor had chased out 
the foreign invaders, he also established his capital here. This was justifi- 
ed by national defense. At the beginning, three garrison towns were e3- 
tablished at Kaiping ($948 now To Lun 4fff, Chahar), Hsin Ho (Mp 
now Chang Peh jg4t, Chahar) and Ta Ning (X# now Ping Chuan 42m, 
Jehol), for the protection of the capital. Toward the middle of the dynasty, 
all the three garrison towns were abandoned, and the capital was threatened. 


Concerning this, Chin-fan said: ‘‘When the Han dynasty established 
its capital at Kwangchung, it developed Sho Fang and established garrison 
towns. But when the Ming dynasty established its capital at Peiping, it 
eventually destroyed Ta Ning and abandoned Kaiping. Which of the two 
dynasties was right?’”? (Vol. 18, Chihli 9) ‘‘When the Ming dynasty 
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established its capital at Peiping,’’? he added, ‘‘it should follow the plan of 
Han and T’ang and use Kaiping, Ta Ning, and Liaoyang (#f, Liaoning 
Province) as these dynasties had used the Yellow River Bend and Kansu 
Corridor. Instead, it confined itself to inaction and let its territory beyond 
the Great Wall be lost to northern tribes. Was this not in contraveation 
with the original purpose of establishing the capital at Peiping?”’ (Vol. 10, 
Preface to Chihli) 


When Peiping is used as capital, its outer defense should be located at 
the Yin Mountains (/@jlj) and its inner defense at the Yea Mountains (#§ 
- tl). If the outer defense is lost, the inner defease will be threatened. A 
good illustration of this is found in the fact that toward the end of the 
Ming dynasty, the Manchurians first seized the land south of the Gobi 
Desert, then attacked the back of Shanhai Kwan (lj), thus made Pei- 
ping indefensible. 


In ancient times when Nanking became the capital, it was necessary to 
control the Yangtze River and establish outer defeases at the Hwai (#f) 
River. It was the rule that to defend the Yangtze one must defend the 
Hwai. Whenever there was warfare between North and South, if South 
should occupy the Hwai it would be able to keep Northern forces from 
coming south. On the other hand, if North should occupy the Hwai, it 
would be impossible to defend the territory south of the Yangtze. Chin- 
fan said: ‘‘Since ancient times no one has been able to defend the Yangtze 
without defending the Hwai River. The latter may be likened to the lips 
of the country, while the territory south of the Yangtze is the teeth. If 
the lips should disappear, the teeth would be exposed to cold.’’ (Vol. 19, 
Kiangnan 1) 


Nanking is situated at the lower stretches of the Yangtze, so for the 
security of the capital it is necessary to hold the upper reaches of the river. 
Regarding this Chin-fan said: ‘The Han River stands in the same lip- 
teeth relations to Hupeh as the Hwai is to Kiangsu. If the Han should 
fall, Hupeh would fall too.’ (Vol. 15, Preface to Hu-Kwang) ‘The roots 
of Szechwan lie in Hanchung (}#', Shensi Province),’’ he added. ‘‘If Han- 
chung should fall, Szechwan would follow.’’ (Vol. 67, Szechwan 2). 


‘There was an ancient saying in the state of Chu (4%): ‘With the Fang 
Cheng (774%) Mountains as city walls and the Han River as a moat.’’ The 
Fang Cheng Mountains are part of the Chin Ling Range (#44). In Chi- 
nese history, the country was several times divided into the North and 
South dynasties. The defense line for the South extended to Chin Ling in 
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the west and the Hwai in the east. Thus, Chin Ling and the Hwai were 
the axle in Chinese geography. They were also important border lines in 


After South Sung moved south of the Yangtze, when its defense; along 
the Yangtze and the Hwai were far from secure, it was compelled by force 
of circumstances to establish its temporary capital at Hangchow. But 
presently its generals fought on the Yangtze and the Hwai and as far as 
the Hsiang Yang ( 3€§§) on the Han River for the possession of Szechwan 
When its defense lines were secured, it should move its capital 
to Nanking and work for the recovery of the whole country. Failure to 
do that showed that the military planners lacked farsight. 


The present demarcation of the provinces in China follows that of the 
Ming Dynasty, such as the inclusion of land north of the Yellow River in 
Honan and Hsuchow (#4}4) in Kiangsu Province. This seems to disagree 
with the topographical features of the land; but in reality it has significance 
in national defense. 
tion of the country at the beginning of the Ming dynasty, the area of each 
unit was made very extensive, oftentimes including land on both bank; of 
the Yangtze or the Hwai. The idea behind this was that to protect the 
Yangtze to hold on the south bank of the river was not enough, nor the 
protection of the Hwai need be satisfied with the land south of that river. 
(Vol. 19, Preface to Kiangnan) He added: ‘‘The reason why three counties 
north of the Yellow River should be placed under the jurisdiction of Honan 
is to make them interlocked like hound’s teeth irrespective of the natural 
arrangement of the mountains and rivers.’’ (Vol. 46, Preface to Honan) 


The Northeastern Provinces (Manchuria) was formerly Chinese territory. 
‘When the Ming dynasty established its capital at Peiping, 
Kwantung ($3, Manchuria) became the elbow room. Here it established 
strongly fortified towns, on which the defense of the capital greatly de- 
pended.”’ (Vol. 37, Shantung 8) Great significance was attached to the fact 
that during the Ming dynasty Kwantung came under the jurisdiction of 
Shantung. This was to make the two peninsulas mutually protect each 


Chin-fan said: 


China is a continental as well as a sea power. Throughout the dynasties 
many a sea war was won. Great attention was paid to sea communications 
during the dynasties. With Hangchow as its temporary capital, Southern 
Sung paid great attention to sea defense. Since the Ming dynasty and the 
depredations of Japanese pirates along the southeast coast, coastal defease 
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Regarding this, Chin-fan explained: ‘‘In the demarca- 
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has become very important. Quoting Weng Ta-li (¢#X%37), Chin-fan said 
that there were three plans for coastal defense. The best plan was to stop 
the enemy on the high seas and stop him from entering harbor. The second 
plan was to stop him along the coast and stop him from landing. The 


worst plan was to wait till he has landed and destroy him. (Vol. 19, 
Kiangnan 1) 


Again quoting Yui Ta-yu (jk), he said: ‘The sea is boundless. 
Sailing depends on wind and sea currents. Man cannot counter such forces. 
It would not be a good plan if we fight the enemy on the high seas, be- 
cause we cannot sail as well as he. Therefore, it will be better to build 
defenses along the coast. (Vol. 92, Chekiang 4) When Yui was fighting 
against the Japanese pirates, our sea power was at its low ebb. This ex- 
plains why he made the remark. ‘The important thing to know is that a 
fleet plays the most important role in coastal defense. Coastal fortifica- 
tions are of secondary importance. Offshore islands should form the first 
line of defense, and coastal fortifications the second. Yang Pu (#§f®) 
very well said: ‘‘To fight a bloody battle along the coast is not as good 
as attacking the enemy on the high seas.’’ Chin-fan agreed with this remark. 


During the dynasties, sea wars fought in the northern waters included 
the expedition of Emperor Wu of Han (j#iR#) dynasty against Korea, 
when Admiral Yang Pu (#§f®) took the sea route from Shangtung and 
General Shun-tse (jg) followed the land route from Liaotung to converge 
on Korea. In planning to invade Korea, Emperor T’ai Tsung of T’ang 
dynasty (Jif>¢5%) realized that an immense quantity of provisions was neces- 
sary for the maintenance of a big army for a year of operation. As it was 
impracticable to transport this with pack animals, he had an immense fleet 
built in Szechwan, which floated down the Yangtze and sailed to Laichow 
(#¢4, Shangtung Province) whence it took off to Korea. At the beginning 
of the Ming dynasty, campaigns for the pacification of Liaotung (€9¢) 
were fitted out from Tengchow (%%J4) and Laichow. From the forward 
base at Kinchow (4:4), troops were directed to all parts of Liaoning. 
When Liaotung was placed under the jurisdiction of Shantung, it depended 
on the sea route for making the connections. (Vol. 36, Shantung 7) 


Sea wars in the southern waters included the expeditions against Fukien and 
K wangtung during the reign of Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty, when Admiral 
Han Shueh (#%%) sailed from Chui Chang (4% now Ningpo) and attack 
from the East Sea and succeeded in conquering both places. Toward the end 
of the Sung dynasty, Chang Shih-chieh (#¢{-@#) and others put Emperor Yi 
(43£) on the throne at Foochow. The Mongols under General Ah La Han 
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( fayfa]2Z ) went by sea from Ming Chow (8§J4 now Ningpo) to attack Foo- 
chow and soon conquered it and the rest of Fukien. (Vol. 95, Fukien 1) 
At the beginning of the Ming dynasty, several routes of invasion were 
directed at Kwangtung. Liao Yung-chung (#4) at the command of 
a fleet sailed from Foochow and captured Canton. After Canton was captured, 
the rest of Kwangtung surrendered. (Vol. 101, Kwangtung 2) During the 
middle of the Ming dynasty, coastal defenses were neglected, and the Japa- 
nese pirates ravaged the coast. Regarding this, Chin-fan said: ‘‘During 
the reign of Cheng Teh (£7 1506-1521), people were forbidden to go to 
the sea. The result was that the Japanese pirates went wherever they 
pleased. Former defenses were left unguarded. Was this not the fault of 
those who had the responsibility of planning for the country?’’ (Vol. 36, 
Shantung 7) 


Most of those who talk of coastal defense nowadays regard Hsiang 
Shan Bay (#jlj#§) near Ningpo as the focal point because of its central 
location which makes it feasible to guard both the northern and southern 
coasts as well as the Yangtze and the capital. Yui Ta-yu once said that 
coastal defense should concentrate at Ming Chow. This is confirmed both 
by ancient and modern strategists. Chin-fan said: ‘‘Ming Chow points to 
the Cheng Mountains (jjlj) in the north and points to the Nan Ling 
Range in the south. With ten thousand storied boats (junks) the troops 
could ride the waves and frighten the countries overseas. No greater joy 
can equal this.’’ (Vol. 92, Chekiang 4) This lofty conception for sea power 
gives great excitement to its readers. Chin-fan’s work gives all the details of 
the fortified areas along the coast and the places where the Japanese pirates 
were defeated. He also mentioned the three islands in his book. One of them 
was Penghu ( jij) Pescadores). In the north there was Hai Tan (}§i§); in 
the south Nan Au (7m). All of them were strategic places. (Vol. 95, 
Fukien 1) He also said that the water at Kao Chow (+) now Mao Ming 
Hsien j€4%%%, Kwangtung) was deep and the tides smooth. As the place 
was easily accessible, it was important to fortify it against the Japanese 
pirates. (Vol. 104, Kwangtung 5) Chin-fan’s work clearly demonstrated the 
necessity of paying equal attention to sea and land defenses in the planning 
of national defense. 


Il. NATIONAL DEFENSE BASE (ij Dj HLHE HE ) 


Chin-fan lived at a time when enemy troops overran China, so when 
he discussed national defense, he paid attention not only to peacetime but 
also to wartime. The capital at peacetime may be said to be the base; but 
the headquarters in wartime is usually the place where a revolt has started. 
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In establishing a base one has to take into consideration the conditions of 
the whole country, but revolutionists do not usually choose the locale. So 
Chin-fan said: ‘*To start a revolution in the Northwest one can take pos- 
session of the Southeast. At the same time to start a revolution in the 
Southeast one may take possession of the Northwest.’’ According to this 
principle Taiwan may very well become the headquarters for the Anti-Com- 
munist and Resist-Russia struggle. 


Toward the end of the Ming dynasty, the Manchurians came inside the 
Great Wall from the Northeast and occupied the Central Plain. Restoration 
of the country at this time would necessarily be predicated on having a 
base in the Southwest. ‘Therefore, Chin-fan’s work pays great attention to 
Szechwan, Kwangsi, and Yunnan, which were the center of his interest. 
For with the large population of these provinces and their strategic import- 
ance, they can, with the assistance of the neighboring provinces, be used to 
work for the restoration of Ming. 


Chin-fan showed great admiration to the strategy used in the Yuan 
(Mongolian) dynasty. As the Southwest has the possibility of being used 
as the base for the recovery of the country, the Yuan dynasty, in its con- 
quest of China, relegated the conquest of the Southeast to a late date, but 
gave priority to the conquest of the Southwest. Its main forces started from 
Kansu and made direct attack on Yunnan via Sikang. Next they conquered 
Kwangsi and Hunan. In this way the bases in the rear of the Sung dynasty 
were first lost to the Mongolians. Regarding this, Chin-fan said: ‘I cannot 
meditate over the flight of the Southern Sung without regret. The Mongo- 
lians used their troops to make rapid direct frontal assaults and side attacks 
in a way quite different from former times. Before Hangchow was taken, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi were partly occupied and all the places west of 
Chao Chin (4) were garrisoned by Mongolian forces. There were left 
only Canton, Hui Chow (3§)4) and Chao Chow (j§#)) in Sung’s hands. 
If Kwangtung and Kwangsi were intact, and Yunnan and Kweichow un- 
molested, the planners for Sung would have chosen a secure and strong 
place to serve as a base for building up the South and would not have 
hastily moved to an out-of-way and exposed place as Foochow (jiijH).” 
(Vol. 95, Preface to Fukien) It is to be regretted that after the fall of 
Hangchow, Southern Sung could only exist in Kwangtung and Fukien. Even 
then Kwangtung was not controlled in its entirety. Therefore, after the 
Battle of Ya Shan (ft lj), Sung’s fate was sealed. 


Conditions toward the end of the Ming dynasty were more favorable 
than those obtaining at the end of the Sung, but Szechwan at this time 
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was partially lost. Chin-fan said: ‘‘There has never been a strategist for 
winning control of the country without working anxiously for the winning 
of Szechwan.” (Vol. 66, Preface to Szechwan) Chu-Ku Liang (###§7%) 
said: “Yi Chow (4¢4)4, Szechwan) is a strategic place possessing a thousand 
li of fertile soil.’’ Being a strategic place, it can be well defended. Pos- 
sessing fertile soil, it can supply provisions for the army. Chin-fan very 
well said: ‘*To take the offensive as a means of defense, the defense would 
be secure. To take the defensive in a war of offense, the offensive would 
be strong.”? ‘Toward the end of the Ming dynasty Szechwan suffered greatly 
from roving bandits. Chin-fan strongly maintained that the province should 
be rehabilitated so as to keep the enemy from using it. At the same time 
it may be used as the base to work for the recovery of the country. He 
said: ‘‘In former times, Yunnan fought for the control of Szechwan because 
it was a fertile place. Now it has changed. For thousands of li Szechwan 
has been devastated. If its land is occupied, who would till it? If its city 
is taken, who would defend it? Szechwan is then worthless? My answer is 
no. Szechwan is an expansive territory. Its mountains and rivers are dif- 
ficult to negotiate. The raiding and slaughtering of the population by the 
bandits were most serious in Chengtu (jt#§). There are, however, many 
who have escaped to remote, inaccessible places or taken to the mountains. 
We should give inducement to them and let them cultivate the field. We 
should choose strategic places and defend them. The people should serve 
partly as farmers and partly as militiamen. If we are strict in our training 
and the enemy should come to attack, he will not be able to take it in 
short time. His communication line will extend over difficult terrain south 
of Changan (#@#). He cannot make raids, as there are few villages and 
it is easy to practice the scorched earth policy. In this way we can sit down 
and defeat him.’’ (Vol. 113, Preface to Yunnan) 


Yunnan is the remotest of the Southwestern provinces, but in military 
strategy it has great significance. If Yunnan combines with Szechwan, then 
the latter is secure. If Yunnan and Szechwan are separated, then Szechwan 
is endangered. When Chu-ku Liang was preparing for the invasion of the 
north, he first secured Yunnan in the south and made use of its resources 
to bolster his military preparations. In the middle of the T’ang dynasty, 
the state of Nan Chao (#7 the capital of which is the present Tali K#P) 
often invaded Chengtu and wore China out. Therefore, if China would like 
to secure the rear, she should build up Yunnan. Aside from the Yunnan- 
Kweichow highway, communications between Szechwan and Yunnan may go 
through the Szechwan-Yunnan highway (from Lu Hsien jg}#* to Kunming), 
Hsui-Kun Railroad (4 gee, from Iping##{ to Kunming), Lo-Hsi Highway 
(#42%, from Lo Shan jy to Sichang #7, thence south to Yunnan). 
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All these follow former military routes during the dynasties. Chin-fan’s 
book specially pointed out the shortcut between the Northwest and Southwest 
from Yunnan to Kansu. He said: ‘In my opinion, of all the military 
campaigns of old, few could equal the conquest of Tali by Kublai Khan 
(AX) of the Mongols in its suddenness of appearance and disappearance 
and keeping the enemy in the dark. Kublai Khan started from Lin Tao 
(f@¥E in Kansu), traversed two thousand Ji of mountains, crossed the Chin 
Sa River, (4%7r upper course of the Yangtze) stormed Mosi Ti 2 at Li 
Kiang J—7r, Yunnan), and entered Tali. He dispatched part of his troops 
to conquer the Shan (ff) tribes, entered Tibetan borderland, and accepted 
the surrender of the populace. From Lin Tao to the Chin Sa River is about 
two thousand Ji. The troops traveled through uninhabited country. They 
did not use the roads in Szechwan. If the Mongolians could come, why can 
we not go? If someone would start from Li Kiang (§§j7r) and travel north 
to enlist the help of the tribesmen by showing them good faith, lead them 
to Lin Tao, and go straight to attack Shensi, people would be surprised 
and think that the troops descend from heaven.’’ (Vol. 113, Preface to 
Yunnan) 


In the opinion of Chin-fan, Kwangsi rates highest in the strategic value 
of the provinces south of the Nan Ling Range, Kwangtung second, and Fu- 
kien third. Regarding Kwangtung, he said: ‘‘Kwangtung is the most com- 
plete and secure of the provinces in the south. Its land is fertile. The cli- 
mate is good for agriculture. There are plenty of fish and salt and facilities 
of shipping. ‘The resources easily make it self-sufficient. If in peacetime 
we can build fortifications, store up grain, and train the troops, in time of 
war we shall be able to cross the Nan Ling Range to attack Hunan, or in- 
vade Fukien in the east to make contact with Chekiang. In the west it can 
reach the end of the North and West Rivers and make available the bows 
and arrows of the Tung and Yao (fi{%;) tribes. Besides, one can sail to the 
South Seas and also north to the Yangtze and the Hwai River.’’ (Vol. 100, 
Preface to Kwangtung) 


In commenting on Kwangsi, he said: ‘‘The province of Kwangsi may 
be occupied leisurely but not precipitously. Formerly while fighting was 
rife in the Central Plain, Kwangtung and Kwangsi enjoyed peace. If far- 
sighted patriots should devote themselves to work here, then with the fertile 
soil, they would have no difficulty in growing enough food for the people 
and military settlers. Sufficient troops may easily be trained here, because 
the people mix with the aborigines, are used to danger, and are accustomed 
to use weapons. When there are sufficient troops and food, it can become 
the rear of country. In the distance we may strike at the lower Yangtze 
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and Hwai; nearer at home we may invade Hupeh.’’ He also said: ‘‘Make 
rafts from the wood in Nan Ling Range and attack Hengyang and Chang- 
sha. If Hunan should fall, Hupeh would be shaken. If Hupeh is taken, 
the Central Plain would follow suit. The ancient militarists said that it is 
better to use Kwangtung than Fukien and Chekiang and better to use Kwang- 
si than Kwangtung. Why? Because the route followed is easier and K wang- 
si commands the strategic province of Hunan.” (Vol. 106, Preface to 
K wangsi) 


With Szechwan as the base, one makes an exit from Hanchung and at- 
tack Hsiang Yang (3€§). With Kwangsi as the base, one goes out of Heng- 
yang (%j{§}) and attack Changsha. The latter and Hsiang Yang are the two 
military key points of the country. If the two places are in our hands, 
then a rally of the forces could be made at Wuhan and the recovery of the 
country could be accomplished. This was what Chin-fan had in mind, as 
may be witnessed from what he said in his book. During this time, the 
enemy had no navy, so Chin-fan wanted to make use of a navy to sail from 
Fukien to Tientsin. This surprising strategy was an offshoot of his plan to 
go from Yunnan to Kansu. 


‘IT remember,”’ said he, ‘‘when I was young, a Fukienese named Sung 
Chio (@££) visited my home tutor and said to him: ‘In the 4th moon of 
the 37th year of the reign of Chia Chin ($7), the Japanese pirates attack- 
ed Hsin Hua Fu (@4tff). The captain of the pirate; was an ex-Fukienese 
named Hung Cheh-chen (#t##%), who turned to piracy from being a mer- 
chant and brought the Japanese pirates along with him. There was a cer- 
tain scholar whose circumstances had been reduced to poverty and who 
dared to make surprising talks. He had been a friend of Hung in young 
days. Now he went to see him and said that Hsin Hua was not worth cap- 
turing. ‘‘We should,’’ he suggested, ‘‘pretend to ask a heavy ransom from 
the officials in the city. After it has been received we should go and es- 
tablish our headquarters on an island and build up our arms stores and train 
the troops. In Changchow (j#J4) and Chuanchow (J%)}|/) there are more 
than a thousand big junks which ply between these cities and foreign mar- 
kets. They are all known by you. In the next spring we should move the 
troops on the ships and sail with the wind. One hundred craft will cast 
anchor at Chin Kiang (it7r); one hundred at Hwai Yin (##/&); and we 
take the big craft directly to Tengchow (%*)) and Laichow, (#44), thence 
to Tientsin. The country would then be divided into three parts. When 
the provisions from the Yangtze and the Hwai cannot reach Peiping, people 
will become perturbed and there will be rebellion. The bandits in Shantung 
will respond to ys. Without the trouble of having to fight against a strong 
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force, the whole country will be ours.’’ Pu Cheng (7§$%) at this time was 
rich, and the chief pirate wanted very much to take it. After he had heard 
what the scholar said, he thought he was speaking for the besieged city. He 
stared at him and told him to go away. His entourage wanted to kill the 
scholar. Begging on his knees, the scholar was spared and fled to the Hu 
Kung Mountains (#4). After the pirates had béen driven away, the 
scholar had misgivings and dared not come out of the mountains. But the 
Fukienese were pleased with his attempt to save the city, so they did not 
blame him for making a suggestion which would have grave consequences 
on the whole country.’ When my tutor heard the story, he smiled and made 
ho comment. But when I heard this, I blamed the scholar for being so 
monstrous. For the country is too immense to be taken over by petty thieves. 
Just because he wanted to show his peculiar idea, he told his plan of con- 
quering the country to anyone that came along. He should congratulate 
himself for not having been beheaded.’’ (Vol. 95, Preface to Fukien) Chin- 
fan’s words are thought provoking. Even when we read them now, we re- 
alize that he had left home for three years’ traveling between Fukien and 
Kwangtung by sea in an attempt to restore the defunct Ming dynasty. 
Though he did not succeed in his attempts, his cause deserves our respect. 


Il. NATIONAL DEFENSE ECONOMY (iB bi eee) 


Chin-fan very well said: ‘‘Since ancient times, no state has been able 
to stand without paying attention to the livelihood of the people.’* (Vol. 
19, Preface to Kiangnan) In the ‘“‘Compilation Notes’’ of his book, he said: 
“I first started to write on Salt, Iron, Horse Administration, Tribute, and 
Geographical Demarcation of the past dynasties. The manuscripts soon were 
scattered about and lost, and only those on the Demarcation were left. After 
my illness and the subsequent preoccupation, I had no time to make up the 
losses. But the general ideas are found in the rest of the book. I am plan- 
ning for a revision in the future and dare not think that I have completed 
my work.’’? This shows that Chin-fan had a special section of economic 
geography in his book. It is to be regretted that the manuscripts were lost. 
But throughout his work the reader may note that he paid special attention 
to production and communications, an abstract of which follows: 


In ancient times, Emperor Kao Tsu of Han (j#}fjif]) stationed Hsiao 
Ho (jfjfiy) to guard Kwangchung and Emperor Kwang Wu (iti) of the 
same dynasty sent Kou Hsiun (‘#j) to administer Ho Nai (jajpy). Both 
men had the duty to encourage farming by military settlers. Their tasks 
were twofold: enabling people to carry out peacetime pursuits and making 
preparations for war. The Chinese history is replete with instances such as 
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these in showing that economic development forms the basis of national de- 
fense. In his book Chin-fan paid great attention to important agricultural 
areas. Regarding the Szechwan area he said: ‘‘History says that Szechwan 
has fertile soil and thick population. Goods and money are plentiful. From 
Chin and Han to the time of Southern Sung, more taxes were collected there 
than in any other province.’’ (Vol. 67, Szechwan 2) Regarding Hunan and 
Hupeh, he said: ‘‘Now more territory has been cultivated in these provinces, 
and fertile land is boundless. There are two crops each year. The grain is 
shipped downriver to feed the Kiangsu Province.’’ (Vol. 75, Hu-Kwang 1) 


Regarding south of the Yangtze he said: ‘‘Soochow is situated on the 
Yangtze River and Lake Tai. It has marine resources and fertile soil. It 
is thickly populated and productions are bountiful. Great revenue is derived 
from the farm tax. It is said that what Soochow is to the country is as the 
storeroom to the house and the chest and stomach to a person. One cannot 
be considered as poor, if there be trouble at the front door and the store- 
house is intact. No one can be considered as sickly, if his chest and stomach 
are intact despite constant trouble in his four limbs. After the three dy- 
nasties (Hsia, Shang, Chou), the resources of the Southeast and the military 
forces of the Northwest have formed the main support of the country. It 
is, therefore, not right to say that there is no strategic place south of the 
Yangtze and the Hwai.’’ (Vol. 24, Kiangnan 6) Regarding the Hwai Val- 
ley he said: ‘‘There are extensive fertile plains north and south of the Hwai. 
It has been the practice of those who conduct campaigns on the Yangtze 
and the Hwai to seize this area.’’ (Vol. 21, Kiangnan 3) In his treatment 
of Shantung and Shansi, Chin-fan specially mentioned their fishery, animal 
husbandry, salt, and iron products. It was his opinion that agriculture and 
mines are of equal importance in supplying enough food for the populace 
and in adequately providing for the troops. 


The capital is the center of national economy. Through the dynasties 
water transportation figured prominently in the choice of a location for the 
capital. When Han and T’ang made their capital at Changan, they depend- 
ed on the farm products from the rich soil of Kwangchung no less than 
the produces transported from other parts of the country. Chin-fan said: 
‘‘With the capital at Kwangchung, water transportation is of prime impor- 
tance. It also has to rely on farming and military settlers. Because of its 
strategic importance, Kwangchung ranked first in the choice of capital in 
ancient times, whence the importance of improving water transportation and 
encouraging military settlers.’”’ (Vol. 53, Shensi 2) 






The importance of the Pien River (?fjaJ) may be witnessed by the fact 
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that during the Sung dynasty people regarded it as the basis of the country. 
Chin-fan said: ‘Advocates for the capital at Kaifeng point out the fact 
that it has the facilities of the Yellow and the Lo Rivers and convenience 
of transportation. Chang Fang-pin (#é#4£) of the Sung dynasty said: *The 
country depends on the troops to survive. The troops depend on food to 
sustain their life. Food depends on transportation. Transportation depends 
on rivers and canals.’’ (Vol. 47, Honan 2) 


Nanking is situated on the bank of the Yangtze, which naturally gives 
it great convenience in transportation. Chin-fan said: ‘‘Wang Tao (3%) 
also said that this is the basis for conducting campaigns in various parts of 
the country. For it possesses facilities in shipping as well as vehicular tran- 
sportation. Its fertile fields produce many things to supply other place. In 
talking about strategic places in the Southeast, one should put Nanking 
first.”’ (Vol. 20, Kiangnan 2) 


The Grand Canal is the artery of national economy. Through the dy- 
nasties as the capital was moved from place to place, the route of the Canal 
changed with each shift because of the necessity of moving goods between 
the North and South. Chin-fan said: ‘‘Emperor Yui received tribute from 
nine provinces. The routes of the tribute bearers converged in rivers. At 
that time rivers meant tribute. Toward Chin, Han, T’ang, and Sung the 
rivers Yellow, Hwai, and Pien were all used for transporting tributes. The 
Sui dynasty dug the Tung Chi (jj) and Yung Chi (xj) Canals to facili- 
tate the transportation of tributes and merchandise. At that time grain 
produced in the Southeast was transported to the North by sea, so the canals 
did not fully show their usefulness. During the Ming dynasty, however, 
the old canals were dredged and each year millions of piculs of tribute rice 
was transported. The imperial granaries received grain transported through 
the Yangtze, the Hwai, the Yellow, thence north to Chang (j7&) and Wei 
Rivers (@fyiJ). The life of the nation depended on these rivers and canals.”’ 
(Vol. 129, Chuan Tu jij 6) During the Ming dynasty about 4,000,000 
piculs of grain was shipped from the Yangtze and the Hwai Valleys to Pe- 
king. Hwai An (#) in northern Kiangsu and Tsining (j#%@#) in Shan- 
tung were both passed by the Grand Canal. As the tribute grain went 
through these cities, the government stationed important officials in them 
to supervise the transportation of food. 


While it is necessary to guard against danger coming from the sea, it is 
equally necessary to pay attention to the value of sea communications. Chin- 
fan’s work recorded in great detail the relation between sea transportation 
and military affairs from the time of Chin and Han down to Yuan and 
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Ming. He said: ‘‘In the period of Spring and Autumn, the people of Wu 
(42) once dispatched a naval force to attack the state of Chi (#) by sea. 
After Chin had conquered the whole of China, its emperor wanted to attack 
Hsiung Nu and ordered that grain be dispatched from all parts of the coun- 
try. Some of it was sent from the coast of the Yellow Sea and transhipped 
to the neighborhood of Tientsin. Yang. Pu ($$) sailed from Shantung 
across the sea and conquered Korea for Han. (Vol. 30, Shantung) 


Chin-fan also said: ‘‘During the reign of Hsien-t’ung (3 860-873) 
in the T’ang dynasty, Annam was conquered by Nan Chao (p47). Chinese 
reinforcements for Annam were massed south of Nan Ling. Grain ship- 
ments for the troops were made through the Hsiang and the Lih (§), and 
transportation on these rivers was as expensive as it was difficult. A cer- 
tain Chen Fan-shih ($%G§47) of Yuin Chow (jf§#) now Chinkiang iyr) 
showed that it took less than a month to ship rice by sea from Fukien to 
Canton. Military provisions had since never been short.’? (Vol. 100, Pre- 
face to Kwangtung) 


Chin-fan delighted in the account of sea communications both for de- 
fensive and offensive purposes. He said: ‘‘Sea communication starts from 
Hainan Island in the south to Liaotung Peninsula in the north, or more 
than twenty thousand li round trip. From the sea the people derive the 
benefits of fish and salt and the state derives the benefit of communication. 
The sea’s importance is further evidenced by the fact that it is the highway 
for offense as well as the bastion for defense.’’ (Vol. 129, Chuan-Tu 6) 


He also said: ‘Since Peh Yen (4ff#i) of the Yuan dynasty advocated 
sea Communication, more and more sea routes have been developed. Seamen 
are accustomed to waves and can tell the coming of storm and rain with 
the wisdom of gods. Each year a total of 3,300,000 piculs of grain is ship- 
ped from Fukien, Kiangsu, and Chekiang to the Capital. The trip takes 
only ten days. Now the maps show which routes are used for the shipment 
of grain and which for the emissaries to travel to distant lands. Seafarers 
know intimately the presence of shoals and reefs and the ways to calculate 
tide and time with uncanny accuracy. They regard sailing on mountainous 
waves as comfortable as sitting in their front parlor.”’ (Vol. 95, Preface to 


Fukien) The quotation above will show that the Chinese were a sea-faring 
nation. 


IV. MILITARY STRATEGY ( im itis ) 





War consists of nothing more than offense and defense. Chin-fan con- 
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siders that offense and defense are as inseparable as a man and his shadow, 
and that never since ancient times can one fight at an indefensible location. 
(Vol. 46, Preface to Honan) Nor did he think one could avoid destruction 
if he sits behind several cities and wait for the enemy to weaken. (Vol. 32, 
Shantung 3) Therefore, he said: ‘‘To take the offensive as a means of de- 
fense, the defensive would be secure. To take the defensive in a war of 
offense, the offensive would be strong.’’ (Vol. 66, Preface to Szechwan) 
“To use Kiangsi for defense,’’ said he, ‘‘is not as good as to use it for of- 
fense. To fight inside Kiangsi is not as good as to fight outside of Kiangsi”’ 
(Vol. 83, Preface to Kiangsi) 


‘‘Formerly good strategists must act like storm, rain, a peel of thunder, 
the jump of a wild beast, or the striking of a hawk, before he could talk 
of war.’’ (Preface to Kiangsi) ‘*The defense of Chien Ko ( gi)R]) does not 
lie in Chien Ko; the defense of Chui Tang (#23) does not lie in Chui 
Tang.’’ (Preface to Szechwan) When one wants to follow a certain path 
but does not actually go through it, he is the one who is skilled in going 
through the path. When one wants to attack a city but does not actually at- 
tack it, he is the one whe is skilled in attacking the city. Therefore, one 
must plan beforehand and boldly execute the plan so that he can attack the 
enemy at the back or cut his throat to achieve his objective of seizing the 
city or destroying the enemy. Strategy consists of mastering the ways of 
using big or small force, of dispersal or closing the ranks, of presenting a 
solid or an empty front, of using surprise ambush or conducting a regular 
attack. ue 


In his book Chin-fan gave detailed accounts of the military feats of the 
dynasties. He was especially high in his praises of the strategy of the Yuan 
dynastry. In the following are several of the cases he mentioned: 


The Chui Yung Kwan (jg jfff)) was the biggest fortification guarding 
Peiping. In the 2nd year of the reign of Chia Ting of Sung (4¢3%% 1209), 
the Mongolians attacked the Kins but failed to take the Chui Yung Kwan 
because it was well defended by Kin troops. The chief of the Mongolians 
made a detour to attack the Tse Chin Kwan (3¢3pjf§) in Lai Yuen Hsien 
( KV) and defeated the Kin soldiers at Wu Hui Ling (3[8) 44) southwest 
of Yi Hsien (9¥%). After taking the two counties of Cho (#®) and Yi 
(3), they sent a general to attack the Chui Yung Pass from the rear and 
had no difficulty in breaching it. As a result, Peiping came into the pos- 
session of the Mongolians and the Kins move their capital to Kaifeng. The 
Mongolians considered this maneuver as attacking the back and grappling the 
throat at. the same time. (Vol. 10, Chihli 1) 
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In the attack of Kaifeng the Mongolians also showed rare strategy. 
Genghis Khan in his deathbed said to his people. ‘‘The picked troops of 
Kin (4) are stationed at Tung Kwan (ji). In the south they hold the 
mountain ranges. In the north they are protected by the Yellow River. It 
is impossible to defeat them at the moment. If we seek permission from 
Sung to let us go through its country to attack Kin, it will certainly allow 
us, because both Sung and Kin are traditional enemies. Then we can at- 
tack Tang-Teng ()jif#$) and push on to Ta Liang (%# now Kaifeng). In 
an emergency, Kin would withdraw its forces from Tung Kwan. When 
tens of thousands go to the rescue of a place a thousand li away, the men 
and horses would be tired. They may arrive, but they can not fight. We 
shall certainly defeat them.”’ 


After these words he died. Following his instructions, the Mongolians 
conquered Kin. The route they followed was to start from Feng Hsiang 
(934), Shensi, go through Ta San Kwan (Af), scale Chingling, and 
float down the Han to the east. After crossing present-day Teng Hsien 
and Tang Ho (/jifjif), Honan, they turned north to cross over the east ead 
of Chingling. This shows how Genghis Khan was familiar with the to- 
pography of the land. (Vol. 56, Shensi 5) Kaifeng was fallen in the first 
year of Tuan P’ing (sj, 1234). 


There is such a thing as key point in military strategy. This usually 
borders on several provinces, holds the key to communication among them, 
and serves as the shortcut for making liaison and dispatching reinforce- 
ments. Chin-fan in his book pays great attention to the important key 
points in the country. 


Regarding Kwang’ Teh (ji), Anhwei, he said: ‘‘Once one enters 
Kwang Teh, then it is just a matter of three to five days to go from there 
to I Hsin (#71) to attack Soochow and Changshu, or to Chang Hsin (2M) 
to attack Chia Ting (3%) and Huchow, or to Tu Sung Kwan (4#S8M) to 
attack Hangchow.”’ (Vol. 26, Kiangnan 8) 


Regarding Kwang Hsin (jf{#) and Shang Jao (_f#), Kiangsi, he said: 
From Yui Shan (=i) to Chu Chow (#4), Chekiang, from Yen Shan 
(@fily) to Fukien. These are the real key points.’? (Vol. 85, Kiangsi 3) 


Regarding Lienchow (3 now Lien Hsien), Kwangtung, he said: ‘‘It 
leads to the S’en River (#7k) in the north, thence to Hunan. In the west 
it borders on Ho Hsien (#@#%), Ping Lo (48%), Kwangsi. It is easy to go 
north or south.” ‘Situated at the entrance of the five ranges of moun- 
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tains,’ he added, ‘‘it leads to four directions. This is most strategic place 
south of the Nan Ling.’’ (Vol. 101, Kwangtung 1) 


Regarding Yao An (#%#), Yunnan, he said: ‘‘North from Yao An one 
may cross the Chin Sa River (upper Yangtze) and reach Yueh Chuin (i 
%), Szechwan. West from Yao An one can reach Tali. East from Yao 
An one enters Kunming, the capital of Yunnan province. In ancient times 
when there were military operations in the Southwest in the region of Yun- 
nan and Szechwan, Yao An was the prize to fight for.’’ (Vol. 116, Yun- 
nan 4) 


Regarding Fei Hu Kou (7€#§) situated between Lai Yuan (3K), 
Hopei and Wei Hsien (#f#*), Chahar, he said: ‘Fei Hu is the throat of 
the several counties north of the Taihong mountains. It starts from Hsuen 
Fu (‘#{f) in the east and reaches Tatung (JJ) in the west. Traders for- 
gather and communication lines converge here. The Tse Chin (3¢jj) and 
Tao Ma ( fajJ§) Passes depend on Fei Hu as outer defense. It is indeed a place 
of importance on the borders.’? (Vol. 39, Shansi 1) It will be unnecessary 
to mention the historically important strategic places such as Hsiang Yang 


( 38) and Kiang Lin (jr). 


A good strategy is basic in war. Before one can decide on a suitable 
strategy, one must know the topographical features of the theater of war, 
and for execution one must rely on the practical knowledge of the guides. 
Chin-fan said: ‘‘It is often possible that one may have a clear understand- 
ing of a place, but when on goes there he may be greatly confused. This 
is due to the fact that what one sees is different from what was said .... 
It may be asked, is my book reliable? Sun Tse (#4) said: ‘He who does 
not know the steepness of the mountains and forests or the shape of the 
swamps and lakes is not qualified to lead an army. He who does not use 
guides will not realize the full advantages of terrain. No one can discuss 
strategy better than Sun Tse, and no one can discuss the advantages of terrain 
better than he. Therefore, anyone who believes in my book but who does 
not believe in guides is not unlike one who wants to hear by covering his 
ears and who wants to see by covering his eyes. He will make many mis- 
takes.’’ (Author’s own preface 2) 


But guides can only help execute war plans. What they can see is a 
part of the whole. A war plan must take into account of the whole situation 
as a prelude to the execution of the war. Chin-fan has a definitive ex- 
planation to make on this point. 


> 


‘‘Someone may argue,’ 


said he, ‘‘that if what you say about the im- 
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portance of guides is true, then your book can be dispensed with. My 
answer is ‘no.’ Sun Tse said that without guides one cannot take full adv- 
antage of the geographical features. Without my book one would not know 
how to make use of guides. If one is so ignorant that he does not know a 
big lake is on his left and a deep valley in his front, he will not get a 
dependable guide if he detains the passers-by and try to make guide; of 
them. Guides are then used for temporary purpose, while geographical fea- 
tures should be learned in ordinary times. If one has not learned the to- 
pographical features of the country and its terrain but wants to trust a tem- 
porary guide, how can he help from being fooled by the enemy. Then Sun 
Tse was incorrect is saying what he said? My answer is again ‘no.’ What 
Sun Tse said was that the advantages of terrain are basic in all military 
operations. Guides add to such advantages. One must first know such adv- 
antages before a campaign. In pursuing such advantages, one may inquire 
the guides. If one can do that, he will be forever victorious.’’ (Author’s 
own preface 3) 


Military strategy is a creation of the mind. Of all the factors that 
go into the making of sound national defense, spiritual mobilization ranks 


the highest. Chin-fan said: ‘‘There is often the necessity to fight for land. 
If one should secure the land and not win the population, then it is tanta- 
mount to giving the land to the enemy.” (Vol. 13, Chihli 4) Following 
are more quotations from his book regarding this point: 


‘**To establish an obstruction, one must secure the support of the peo- 
ple. To protect an obstruction one has to depend on his wisdom and plan- 
ning. The best thing is for man to overcome the obstruction. The second 
best is a condition where man and obstruction are reduced to equal im- 
portance. The worst is to let obstruction overcome people.’’ (Vol. 20, 
Kiangnan 2) 


Mencius said: ‘Favorable weather is not as desirable as advantage; of 
terrain. Advantages of terrain are not as desirable as harmony among 
men.’’ Among the factors of harmony, the most valuable is geaeralship, 
especially in the person of the supreme commander. In explaining this 
Chin-fan said: ‘‘What of the advantages of terrain? Hsien Kwan ((@®) 
and Chien Ko ( gijB]) are considered as difficult to assault because of their 
difficult terrain. At its beginning, the Chin dynasty could more than hold 
off the six countries with Han Ku, but toward the ead it could not use it 
to hold off bandits. Chu-Ko Liang (#§$§3@) made his exit from Chien 
Ko and threatened Shensi, but after his death the young emperor Liu Shan 
(Zlg@) could not defend Chengtu despite the possession of Chien Ko. There- 
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fore, if tall walls and deep moats are not guarded by the right people, they 
will bring as much good as an earth mound and overflowing water. With 
the right people, withered trees and rotten wood may play their part to 
frustrate the enemy. Sun Tse said: ‘If I do not want war, I may draw a 
circle on the ground for defense and the enemy would not be able to fight 
me. If I should want war, the enemy may have a tall fort and deep moat 
but will have to fight me.’ It therefore shows that terrain may vary with 
circumstances. The secret of terrain is not shown in the maps, nor can it 
be discussed in detail; but it changes with the unpredictable mind. It may 
be understood but cannot be expressed. It is therefore said: ‘The unchangeable 
body may be used with many changes. A fixed mass may be used to mea- 
sure the changeable. Yin and Yang have no fixed position. Cold and heat 
have no fixed time. Difficult and easy terrain is not necessarily tied down 
to one place. ‘ One has to know these before he can talk of geography .... 
In offense, one attacks what the enemy cannot defend. In defense, one holds 
what the enemy cannot attack. The idea is to know the vital points, the 
need of urgency, and correctness of decisions. People’s life and death are 
in one’s hands, so one must make the move according to the terrain. This 
is the duty of the general.’’ (Author’s own preface 2 and 3) Sun Tse said: 


**The general who knows his soldiers is the ruler of people and the lord 
guarding the security and danger of a country.’’ Confucius said: ‘‘Man can 
expound the doctrine, but doctrine does not expound man.’’ This is the 
essence of national defense, which is what President Chiang Kai-shek has 
called psychological buildup and spiritual mobilization. 





China's Place in Humanistic Studies 


By Arthur W. Hummel 





An address delivered at the University of Maryland on 
May 8, 1959, at the fifth session on Chinese Studies, 
sponsored jointly by the China Institute in America and 
the University of Maryland. 
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How to obtain wider recognition for that field of investigation known 
as Chinese studies is becoming an increasing concern in the West. By this 
is meant the view of life and of man’s place in the world which China 
has to offer, but which also powerfully moulded the thinking of Korea 
and Japan as well. In asserting that these studies need to be furthered we 
are not minimizing the work that European and American scholars have 
already accomplished, nor the imposing body of literature on China which 
has been produced in Western languages in the past century and a half. 
Nonetheless, these studies have not gained the attention they deserve in our 
schools, and even less has their significance registered in the consciousness 
of the ordinary man. It is indeed no exaggeration to say that we have 
only begun to comprehend the higher values to be found in China’s cultural 
heritage. 


Looking back over the past, one cannot but wonder at the many years 
it took for modes of thinking which developed among different peoples 
in isolation to cross national boundaries. Three hundred years elapsed 
after Europeans first established contact with India in modern times before 
anyone considered it worth while to study Sanskrit or to put an Indian 
classic into the English language. Englishmen traded with China for two 
hundred years before the Analects of Confucius were put into our language. 
Nor were Chinese, on their part, any more prompt to study our ways. 
Their cultural isolation, however, was demolished more than a century ago 
by gunboats and trade. Ours remains to be annihilated by our own free 
will—in the quiet of our college class rooms, by travel, or by the books 
that we read. China’s isolation, like our own, had its roots in thoughtless- 
ness and pride. But in our own case it was accentrated by a ‘family 
infirmity’’, Mr. Toynbee calls it, which is latent in our Judaic-Christian 
tradition: namely the persuasion that we are the inheritors of a unique 
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brand of truth which can never be regarded as just one approach among 
many. This illusion we are now happily putting aside, for we realize that 
we are living in a world where all men’s sincerities are open for inspection. 
Our sense of justice and the unity of mankind demand that, while we 
remain loyal to the values in our own tradition, we accord to other great 
traditions our respectful attention. 


Until recently many of our universities took it for granted that courses 
analyzing our political relations with China would tell the student virtually 
all he would need to know about that country. I refer to courses which 
appraised China’s civilization in terms of her political capacity: her 
‘aptitude for setting up democratic procedures, her willingness to abide by 
treaty commitments, and her ability to order life in conformity with 
Western concepts of law. Many teachers of great ability have interpreted 
China at this level, and some of our best text-books on both China and 
Japan have been written from this point of view. Here the stress is on 
the contemporary scene, accompanied by prognostications of what the future 
of Asian countries is likely to be. No one questions the validity of this 
approach, nor the necessity of continuing it. As an introduction to Chinese 
civilization, however, it is far from adequate. It has the limitation, first 


of all, of applying Western standards to an-Eastern setting—applying them 
to a people on whom they do not fit, to a people whose loyalty has always 
been to their culture and not explicitly to political concepts. Secondly, it 
tells very little about how the people themselves think or what causes them 
to believe and act as they do. Only by a serious study of their past intel- 
lectual history can one presume to answer questions such as these. 


To think in the thought-channels of another people—particularly a 
people who managed to get along for millenia with very little or no know- 
ledge of the Graeco-Roman-Palestinian tradition—is of course not easy. 
Yet this, in reverse, is the very goal that Chinese and Japanese students 
were compelled to set for themselves as they began the study of our 
culture a century ago. They began with the vain hope that a piecemeal 
exploration of our way of life would suffice. If only they had our war- 
ships and our power, other aspects of our civilization could be left 
untouched. They could go on living their own life in the old way without 
fear of having to alter it in any essential respects. It was, as I said, an 
illusory hope, for the deeper they penetrated the plainer it became that 
there are no convenient stopping-places in the pursuit of knowlege: one 
must follow through wherever the truth leads. Intelligent Chinese soon 
perceived that the more they studied us the more they were actually learn- 
ing about themselves, Before long China entered upon that great cultural 
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renaissance which flourished from 1917 up to the Japanese invasion of 
1937: a period when all the mental treasures of the past were re-examined 
and re-evaluated from the modern point of view. What Chinese scholars 
accomplished in those years is still largely unknown in the West. But the 
point I wish to make is that, far from losing anything important from their 
heritage, it took on for them a much richer meaning. 





Every important culture develops characteristics which give it a con- 
tinuity and a significance of its own. A traveler to China more than a 
century ago recognized this fact, and thought so well of it that he put it 
into rhyme: 


The Chinese have a Chinese way 







In all they do and think and say. 







No matter from what standpoint one approaches Chinese studies—whether 
as history, literature, philosophy or art—one encounters a distinctive way 
of looking at the world and of man’s place in it. To study it, is to study 
that way. To teach it is to teach that way: not because it is the only 
way, but because great thinkers pondered on it deeply; the people tried it 
out over many centuries; and in the long run they found it to be good. 




























There is one prerequisite, however, for anyone presuming to communi- 
cate it to others: one must sympathetically identify oneself with it. It 
cannot be transmitted merely as a routine discipline. Being in reality a 
way of life, the life goes out of it unless the teacher makes it a living 
experience. In thus identifying himself with his subject, the teacher is by 
no means divesting himself of his critical faculties. He is doing what we 
all do when we judge a work of art: we assess it more truly by looking at 
it, for the time being at least, from the artistic own point of view. “If I 
am to see color’’, said Meister Eckhart, ‘“‘I must have that in me which is 
sensitive to color.”’ 





If there is one aspect of life more than any other that engaged the 
attention of Chinese thinkers, it is the problem of humane personal rela- 
tionships. I refer to their age-long stress on giving dignity to persons 
simply because they are persons, and not things. ‘‘A man must not be 
managed as if he were a mere thing’, said Chuang Tzu. The accent is 
on reasonableness, on good taste and good form—in short, on means above 
ends. China teaches us the importance of the quality of our acts. She 
tells us that a man’s true worth is determined, not mainly by conformity 
to fixed rules and principles, but by the frame of mind behind the act, 
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and by the manner in which it is performed. These are the true indexes 
of character; by them we judge what men’s real intentions are. Though 
the Chinese by no means solved all the problems in this vast domain, they 
certainly pondered on them more seriously and wrote about them more 
persistently than any other people in the world. 


We of the West, as inheritors of the Anglo-Saxon tradition, came into 
possession of unusual skills and aptitudes for rational behavior at the 
political level—superior indeed to any the Chinese evolved. From other 
sources we derived the urge and the ability to subdue nature, and this we 
are doing with a will. It gives us a sense of power which we have some- 
times abused; but to our credit it can be said that we have also used that 
power, as Bacon predicted, for the ‘“‘relief of man’s estate.’? There is 
another conquest, however, in which we have lagged; the conquest of our 
own natures, the subdue of those passions of anger, cravings, hate and 
fear which tend to diminish man and deflect him from the true ends of 
life. This inward conquest calls for an attack on self-centeredness, and 
can be won only by cultivating a certain degree of austerity and resigna- 
tion—what Chuang Tzu so aptly called a ‘fast of the mind.’’ ; 


With us, ethics is a dull topic of conversation, one to be avoided if at 
all possible. This was not the case, however, in traditional China, for rea- 
sons which I shall elaborate shortly. The fact is that Chinese thinkers are 
the only ones in the world who can truthfully be said to have made ethics 
interesting. At any rate, they seldom permitted questions of conduct to 
evaporate into abstract speculation or get hopelessly entangled in theological 
controversy, as our philosophers and theologians have done. During my 
years in the interior of China I observed that no public talks so enlisted 
the attention of high school students as those dealing, at the ground level, 
with problems of human behavior, and with live-and-let-live techniques em- 
ployed to solve them. For persons in all walks of life these problems had 
the fascination, one might say, of mystery stories. This concern for rational 
social behavior astonished the first Jesuit missionaries when they arrived 
about 1600: they could not understand how the Chinese came by it. 


What was it then that gave to ethics this special interest? It was the 
habit—inculcated, if not invented, by Confucius—of recognizing our human 
encounters for what they really are: an art as well as and obligation, a crea- 
tive skill as well as a discipline. Early in the history of the race China’s 
great sage achieved the feat of bringing morality and ethics together, and 
the people have on the whole kept them together ever since. Thus art and 
conduct came to be regarded as inseparable, giving to conduct a spontaniety 
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and a freedom which it otherwise does not possess. It was this union of 
morality and aesthetics that prevented manners from becoming stereotyped 
or mechanical. ‘‘The only way of mitigating mechanism’’, said Whitehead, 
‘sis the discovery that it is not mechanism.’ This discovery the Chinese 
made. 


The‘r thinkers teach us on the one hand how exacting it is to live a 
responsible life in society, and on the other how free and agrecable our a;- 
sociations can be when regarded as an art and not as routine behavior or 
a topic for theoretic discussion. Art is an expression of spirit, and spirit 
is creative—interested in the process more than in the result. Life lived 
without art is burdensome, but we rise to higher level; of frezlom when 
we realize how endless are the possibilities for improving our skills. What 
can, in fact, be more enlivening than a study of the unnumbered subtle 
ways in which our day-to-day encounters with people can be made more hu- 
mane. What in life can be more important than overlooking, when this is 
called for, the short-comings of others; or giving significance to persons 
whose only real happiness, it may be, is the pleasant shock of recognition 
they receive from their fellow human beings? 


I am not at all suggesting that we import to the West technique; in hu- 
man behavior that arose, and perhaps are suitable, in another eavironmeat. 
But human nature being much the same the world over, we could profit- 
ably study them and invent new ones of our own. I recognize, too, that 
people in all ages and lands have worked at the task of making life livable: 
by enhancing the dignity of man. It is an endless quest which cannot be 
achieved in one generation or two, for in this realm we no sooner have 
made one discovery than other possibilities loom in view. But to omit 
from our study of man virtually all comprehension of how the Chinese 
proceed in these matters is to impoverish ourselves in a remarkable way. It 
is possible, of course, that a deeper study of Chinese thought might oblige 
us to modify in some respects our own inherited conceptions of man—a;k- 
ing ourselves, for example, why human nature was persistently regarded in 
China as good. If so, we should not shun the obligation, for our human 
situation is not so hopeful that we can afford to ignore significant find- 
ings in any part of the world. 


I shall never forget a talk which the late Admiral Ts’ai T’ing-kan made 
at a luncheon in Peking in 1924. The occasion was the dedication of the 
new College of Chinese Studies: the language school in which Europeans 
and Americans coming to China for the first time were taught the rudi- 
ments of Chinese culture, with a view to harmonious adjustment to Chinese 
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life. Admiral Ts’ai was one of that early group of students selected by his 
government in 1873 for a period of study in the United States—he being 
then only thirteen years of age. Addressing the faculty of the school, he 
remarked in his droll but earnest way, ‘‘What I hope you will teach your 
students first of all is this: how it happens that the poor rickshaw man 
who, after pulling you through the slush and snow of a cold winter’s 
evening, comes back to his shelter at midnight, whistling and singing. 
Explain to them, too, how it’ is that this man who himself is want- 
ing in garments to ward off the cold, nevertheless warms a cricket in a 
tiny cage against his chest—just to hear the cricket sing.’? Admiral Ts’ai 
knew, of course, that to answer such questions the student would have to 
‘probe deeply the Taoist teaching of man’s onesness with nature, the Budd- 
hist belief in karma and the unity of all creation, and the Confucian inj- 
unction to ‘frejoice in Heaven and know your destiny.’’ He meant to say 
that one can never understand the particular manifestations of a civiliza- 
tion until one has studied the philosophy, the outlook on life that motivated 
them. 


The notion that China was for centuries the victim of static thinking 
needs to be revised. In all periods, life was going on, impelling at least a 
few minds in every age to revolt against prevailing ideas and customs, driv- 
ing them to think in new directions. Deeper investigation shows that for 
virtually every line of thought that engaged the attention of Western think- 
ers there are early or late Chinese counterparts whose insights are sufficient- 
ly novel or penetrating to make study of them worth while. Endowed with 
a keen sense of history, these learned men jotted down their thoughts in 
countless memoirs and historical collections which, for attention to fact and 
care in dating, have few parallels in the world. Though in scientific mat- 
ters Chinese observers were slow to make use of hypothesis and controlled 
experiment, they nonetheless applied these techniques with marked success in 
historical, textual and literary criticism, as early as 1600. Their recorded 
empirical observations, particularly in the fields of botany, agriculture and 
medicine go back far earlier, and present a legacy rich in possibilities for 
comparative research. 


It is fortunate for oncoming students of Chinese civilization in the 
United States that decades ago half a dozen American libraries began to a;3- 
semble massive collections in every branch of Chinese literature. These 
depositories are being daily enriched by microfilms of rare items from all 
parts of the world. With such treasures at hand, we should now use them 
systematically for translating into English numerous works which are sorely 
needed for enlarging the perspective of that vast number of students in 
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every field who have not the time to study the Chinese language. 


A good beginning would be the inauguration of projects for the tran- 
slation of the great collections of history, philosophy and religion. Works 
of smaller compass would, of course, be translated individually, as they have 
been in the past. But these larger collections, embodying as they do many 
facets of knowledge in a variety of literary styles, can best rendered by 
Chinese and Western scholars working together, each contributing to the 
whole his special skill. This work of translation is urgent, not only because 
the world needs it, but also because the number of Chine:e scholars bred in 
the old tradition and gifted in the language are daily becoming fewer. In 
later years we shall have to make out with scholars more remote in time 
and in understanding from the older social environment. 


These available resources should also be put to use for the preparation 
of handbooks, guides and helps to study that are solely needed by the be- 
ginner groping his way through Chinese chronology, biography, literature, 
philosophy, art and law—to name only a few fields of study. With these 
essential tools at hand, it would not be long before the Western students 
would be able to converse on a plane of mutuality with educated men of 
the East—no longer limited, as he now is, to topics solely withiu the range 
of his own tradition. When one considers the multiplicity of helps intro- 
ducing students to every aspect of Graeco-Roman civilization, it seems odd 
that we should be content with such meager ones for a tradition as distin- 
guished in its own way as that of Greece and Rome, a tradition moreover 
that flourishes in our own day. Finally, more scholars of ability should be 
encouraged to interpret Chinese thought and action at the popular level. 
Not to produce works that catch the attention by featuring bizarre aspects 
of Chinese behavior, but works that are readable as well as accurate. Non- 
specialists often fail to do this well, and scholars too often shrink from 
making the effort. To write pleasingly, and yet within the bounds of fact, 
presupposes in some ways more talent than that of the avowed scholar. It 
demands powers of selection and analysis which are rare, but which more 
scholars would do well to cultivate. 


In America, the study of things Chinese is served best when it is carried 
on, not as a separate discipline, good for its own sake, but for enlarpement 
of perspectives in existing branches of learning. This being the case, we 
should look forward, not necessarily to establishing more departments of 
Chinese, but to placing more Asian specialists in existing departments. Thus, 
for example, the Analects of Confucius might well be taught along with the 
Ethics of Aristotle. The Western students would still be thinking within 
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the framework of his own tradition, but would view it in a universal in- 
stead of a parochial setting. Fresh possibilities for analysis and research 
would come to his notice. Enabled thus to make new comparisons, he would 
be in a position to say something new, not only about the Orieat but about 
his own culture. He would be released from the boredom of a too con- 
stricted world view. Humanistic studies is the last of all fields in which 
one should feel bored, for it deals with the unquenchable spirit of man. 

















Notes on A Phrase in the Tso Chuan 


‘“‘The Great Affairs of A State Are Sacrifice 
and War” WZAM , FILM 


By C. C. Shih (siz) 





General latroduction 


The subject for this study is taken from the Tso Chuan. It is from a 


statement of a high ranking official of the Royal Court concerning a sacri- 
. fice offered to the spirit of the ‘‘altar of the land’’ jif in 578 B.C. before 
an allied military expedition against Ch’in #. The text in part is as fol- 


lows: 









**,.., When the Viscount of Ch’eng received the flesh of the sacrifice at 
the altar of the land, his manner was not respectful. The Viscount of 
Liu said, I have heard that men receive at birth the exact and correct 
principles of Heaven and Earth, and these are what is called their ap- 
pointed nature. There are the rules of action, ... to establish this na- 
ture. Men of ability nourish those rules so as to secure blessing, while 
those devoid of ability violate them so as to bring on themselves cal- 
amity ... In revard to the rules of propriety, there is nothing like 
using the greatest respectfulness... That respectfulness consists in nour- 
ishing one’s spirit; ... in keeping one’s duty in life. The great af- 
fairs of a state are sacrifice and war. At sacrifice in the ancestral 
temple, the officers receive the roasted flesh; in war they receive that 
offered at the altar of the land;—these are the greatest ceremonies in 
worshipping the spirits. Now the Viscount of Ch’eng by his lazy 
rudeness has cast from him his proper nature. May we suppose that he 
will not return from this expedition?’’! 


Sacrifice and war are the most important activities of the state. Not 


only have they played a significant role in all primitive cultures, but from 
them the basic cultural structure characteristic of the Chinese people has 
developed. j 









Legge, James, Thz Chinese Classics, Vol. V. The Ch'un Chiu with the Tso Chuan. 
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Sacrifice and war might seem to be an unusual combination, yet they 
have been related in all the primitive societies. China, in the Ch’un Ch’iu 
period (722-481 B.C.), had already passed far beyond the primitive stage. 
There a sophisticated form of government had already developed. However, 
sacrifice and war still occupied an equally important role in state activities. 
The performance of the sacrifice in this period was, in effect, a customary 
ritual of the state in conformance with a tradition handed down from re- 
mote antiquity. It was a prehistoric practice. It has, indeed, both anthro- 
pological and cultural significance. Therefore this remark in the Tso Chuan 
is a supremely important statement in classical literature and is worth our 
investigation. 


War always played an important role in ancient times. But from the 
cultural point of view, sacrifice and religious worship are basic to the Chi- 
nese philosophy of life, and are responsible to a great extent for the mould- 
ing of the Chinese mind. Out of the religious sacrifice, the principles of 
the li, filial piety, and all other virtues and traditions gradually developed. 


ll. Relation between Sacrifice and War 


(a) Prehistoric Age 


The primary requirements of the human race are food and security. 
Food in prehistoric times was procured by fishing and hunting. Whether 
in fishing or in hunting, men of those times were constantly exposed to the 
enemy. Whether fighting with wild beasts or neighbouring enemies, men 
were constantly in an atmosphere of war and insecurity. Facing this situa- 
tion, the primitive population was inclined to step beyond the road of im- 
mediate reality and seek help and support from the supernatural in the 
struggle for existence. Thus sacrifice and war began their related functions 
as Siamese twins. These two were the commonest activities of the primi- 
tive people. Recent archaeological finds have yielded evidence: for a con- 
tinuous Chinese culture extending possibly as far back a: Peking Man, or 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis, of the early palaeolithic age, but certainly extend- 
ing back to the Upper Cave Community, or late palaeolithic age. 


In spite of the scanty data available there is sufficient to prove that 
Peking Man maintained his life by hunting. His daily food was chiefly 
the flesh of animals, particularly that of the deer. But the type of wea- 
pon he used for hunting still remains unknown. However, coarse stone and 
bone implements’ have been found in great quantity, especially the former. 
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Above all, the Peking Man knew how to make fire* with which he could 
roast his meat as well as frighten the wild animals away from his cave. 


The most significant feature of the life of this age was that Peking 
Man fought not only animals for food, but also human enemies. That he 
crushed human bones in order to eat the marrow, leads us to this conclu- 
sion. Thus we can visualize how Peking Man exposed himself to danger 
to maintain the life of himself and his family against the vicissitudes of 
nature and the inroads of warlike tribes. Mr. F. Weidenreich, after ex- 
amining the wounds of the fossilized body of Peking Man, declared that 
he was short-lived because he was killed by human rivals. 


Unfortunately we know nothing of his religious beliefs because there is 
so far no evidence to give us such information, but it is frequently assumed 
that Peking Man would have worshipped a kind of super-magical power or 
a totemistic animal to help him in battling with his vicious enemies and 
wild beasts. 


However, we do have increasing evidence of religious significance in 
the latter part of the palaeolithic period. The Upper Cave findings in- 
dicate that sacrifice and war existed at the same time. 


In 1933 the Upper Cave of Chou Kou Tien was discovered.’ The find- 
ings in this cave gave evidence of a civilization far in advance of that of 
Peking Man. ‘The dwellers of this cave used stone beads, bone eardrops, 
animal teeth and cowrie shell® etc., as adornment. They also used bone 
needles, bone and stone implements. What interests us most here is the 
evidence that they buried their dead with belongings and adornments. Around 
the corpse was sprinkled hematitic powder. Judging from the An-yang find- 
ings this funeral custom must have had religious significance. Further- 
more, the burials were in the Lower Cave which was close to the living 
kindred so that the spirits of the departed could easily watch over and pro- 
tect them. The Yin people followed the same practice of having the tombs 
of their ancestors and the palaces of the living kings built side by side. 
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Advanced as the culture of the Upper Cave community may have been, 
food was still procured by hunting and fishing (many fish bones were 
found). Here again we know nothing about their weapons and fishing 
equipment. Their lives were no more secure than were those of the Peking 
Man. Like him, they were exposed to both wild beasts and wariike tribes. 
A family of seven of the Upper Cave, as Weidenreich points out, were 
tragically murdered by their enemy.’ 


The finds of the Upper Cave revealed that the social structure of the 
late Palaeolithic age was probably a clan syste.n similar to the state system 
of the Hsia, Yin and Chou dynasties. This conclusion is based on the 
evidence of a smooth and well made deer horn ‘‘Baton de Commandement’’ 
which was supposed to be used by the chief as a symbol of authority. 


Whether or not the present Chinese are the descendaats of Peking Man 
or the inhabitants of the Upper Cave, an unbroken culture has persisted in 
China from the dawn of her history. 

Other archaeogical finds are the so-called Yang Shao* and Lung Shan’® 
cultures, or painted and black pottery cultures respectively. Both these cul- 
tures were proto-types of Chinese culture although leading Chinese archaeo- 
logists such as Li Chi and Liang Ssu-yung, consider the Lung Shan culture 
to be the direct source of that of the Yin people.'® Both these cultures be- 
longed to the latter neolithic age and also to the Chine;e traditional period 
of the legendary heroes Huang Ti, Great Yai of Hsia, and the early Yin 
rulers. All the sites unearthed along the Yellow River, where the tradi- 
tional heroes and hundreds of tribal headmen were supposed to have had 
their centres of activity, have proved sufficiently that the great enterprises 
at that time were war and hunting. Bones of wild animals, various kinds 
of stone and bone arrow-heads and other stone weapons have been found 
there in great quantity. Funeral customs become increasingly evident at 
this time. Occasionally pottery vessels, arrow-heads, and other types of 
stone weapons were found with the burials. 


~ 
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The finds at Ch’eng Tzu Yai'! of the Lung Shan culture, in addition 
to various weapons, included the oracle bones which have given us some 
clear information about the religious life of the time. It was believed that 
one could communicate with the spirits through the oracle bones by examin- 
ing cracks in them caused by fire. To interpret the meaning of these, pro- 
fessional diviners and ritualists appeared. At first the priest was probably 
the chieftain himself because by magic he could manipulate his followers. 
The unit of erganization of that time was the clan which still existed as 
late as the Ch’un Ch’iu period. Each clan had its own deity or deities'® 
who would protect and bless its members. Hunting was constantly carried 
on to obtain sacrificial victims for the gods. War captives often became 
victims offered to please the spirits.!* So war and sacrifice were the two 
main activities of prehistoric societies. The same patte.n of life was con- 
tinued in the historic period of the latter part of the Yin dynasty (1385- 
1122 B.C.). 


(b) Historical Age 


Careful and critical sinologists do not put the historic period of China 
before the fourteenth ceatury B.C., because there is no written language or 
archaeological evidence to back the claims of earlier traditional history. 
Since the discovry of the oracle bones at Anyang in 1899, a good deal of 
valuable direct historical material has been made available for the study of 
the history of the latter Yin dynasty (particularly from the I4th century 
B.C.). The archaeological finds at Anyang disclose that sacrificial vessels 
and various weapons were in much greater quantity thai any other iteins, 
and of these two items, weapons were more numerous than sacrificial ves- 
sels.'* This proves definitely that war and sacrifice were the most impor- 
tant enterprises in Yin times. 


It is traditionally elieved that the Yin people were superstitious and 
trusted in supern.tural beings.'® The records of the bones give us even 
more startling information with respect to their religious sacrifices, which 
they carried to shocking extremes. Occasionally three hundred cattle'® or 
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sheep'’ were sacrificed at one time, while as many as 10, 30, 50 or even 
100 of such victims were often recorded on bone inscriptions. Even more 
astonishing, a large number of persons and horses were buried alive in royal 
tombs. About four hundred human victims were discovered in each of the 
larger tombs of the Yin kings.'® Since they believed that the dead would 
need everything used by a living person, carriages, utensils, bronze vessels 
and various weapons were buried in tombs. Sacrifices were constantly of- 
fered to the dead accompanied by elaborate ceremonial rites. Statistically 
speaking, references to religious sacrifices were more numerous than any 
others on the oracle bones.'® Next came war and hunting.*° 


When they fought a serious war and confronted a powerful enemy such 
as Kung Fang (7%) nearly all the important supernatural spirits and re- 
mote ancestors were offered sacrifice to secure their blessing and help.*! 


War was provoked by rivalry, divine duty, honour, fear, and _protec- 
tion of grazing and hunting fields. As war was important in the state af- 
fairs of the Yin people, so military drill could not be neglected. The only 
way in which they trained their army, so far as we know, was hunting. 
In hunting, the wild beasts were, in fact, imaginary encmies to the. Yin 


people. As a matter of fact this method of training the fighting force was 
still used as late as the Ch’un Ch’iu period or even later. Thus in the Tso 
Chuan: 


‘“*. ,. there are the spring hunting, the summer hunting, the autumn 
hunting, and the winter hunting:—all in the intervals of husbandry, 
for the illustration of one great business of states. Then every three 
years, there is the grand military review; when it is over, the troops 
are all led back; and their return is announced by the cup of spirits in 
the temple.’’** 


In Ku Liang Chuan,* Li Chi** and Huai Nan Tzu we find similar 
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records. But most of these hunting terms occurring in the Tso Chuan as a 
rule signiry a military review or manoeuver rather than actual hunting. 
However, such reviews arose out of the traditional hunting practices. 


Wl. Huatiag (1) and War 


We have discussed the fact that in the prehistoric age hunting and war 
were identical. In the Ch’un Ch’iu period hunting was looked upon as a 
military drill or demonstration. Its original significance seemed to have 
been lost except as a traditional practice. The original meaning of hunting 
can be traced etymologically from the character #’ien ff. The character 
Pien means ’’*hunting’’ on the oracle bones.** It has various forms. Its most 
common form is a cross within a square. It is quite similar to the present-day 
character for field except that the four corners were not so sharp. Probably 
the earliest hunting field was rounded off with a kind of fence or a boundary 
line. The cross indicates the path within the field. 


The character ¢#’ien also indicates an agricultural field. This is un- 
doubtedly a later usage and is derived from a hunting field. This process of 


development is very natural, because, as society became more agricultural, 
many of the hunting fields were turned into agricultural fields. Both of 
these meanings, ‘‘hunting field’’ and ‘‘agricultural field’’, are found on the 
oracle bones. However, it is used most frequently to mean ‘‘hunting’’. Ac- 
cording to the researches of the late Professor Wu Ch’i-chang who sstatis- 
tically listed the number of occurrences of the character ¢’ien in seven early 
books on oracle bones, there were a total of 473 occurrences, but on only 
five occasions did the character have its agricultural mzaaing.*’ The hunt- 
ing areas which were assigned to the Yin royal court were numerous and 
extremely large. We learn from the studies of Tung Tso-pin that there 
were thirty-three important hunting fields all located south-east of the Yin 
capital, An-yang. The area covered all the territory west of the T’ai and 
Meng mountains, and north to the River Chi and south to the River 
Huai.** The Yin people held hunting in such high esteem that it was cer- 
tainly not indulged in for pleasure and sport alone as was the case in later 
periods. 


Hunting, to the royal house of Yin, was not only a sport, but, as men- 
tioned above, also a method of training men in courage and skill. ‘The 
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character f’ien was also written as ch’en (ff) because these two characters 
were identical in sound. Ch’en means chen fii, a battle or a file of troops. 
Therefore the character #’?ien meant both hunting and battle, or war.” 


1V. Huatiag and Sacrifice 


In the previous discussion we have mentioned that the Yin people were 
extreinely superstitious in their religion and that they were continually eag- 
aged in hunting. Aside from being a military drill, hunting for the Yin 
people was closely related to sacrifice because the Yin kings had to hunt 
and kill the wild beasts personally for sacrifice to the spirits in all kinds 
of religious worship. This practice was ceremonially continued in sub- 
sequent dynasties, particularly by the Chou kings and feudal lords. The Tso 
Chuan records the following: ‘‘Now when the birds and beasts are such 
that their flesh is not presented in the sacrificial vessels,... it was the 
ancient rule that our dukes should not shoot them’’.*® 


In the Li Chi we find, 


‘‘When the Son of Heaven is going to perform a sacrifice he will 
first of all shoot at the marshes.’’*! 


and in the Ch’u Yu 


‘In the business of performing the imperial sacrifice to Heaven, 
the Son of Heaven must personally shoot the victims.... In the 
business of sacrificing in the ancestral temple, the feudal lords 
must personally shoot the cattle.’’** 


These are some of the earliest records that we have of the traditional 
ceremonial practices of the Chou dynasty. These practice; must have been 
taken from the Yin people, and in turn the Yin people must have con- 
tinued the same Customs from reinote antiquity. Consequeatly it was es- 


sential for the Yin rulers to hunt personally before performing any type of 
sacrifice. Since they constantly performed religious sacrifice they must 
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have continuously carried on the business of hunting. In Yin Li P’u, Pro- 
fessor Tung Tso-pin has shown us how complicated wa; the Yin Sacrificial 
system, and with what unbelievable frequency they performed such sacrifice. 
It is thus obvious that hunting occupied a great place in governmental ac- 
tivity. The close relationship between hunting and sacrifice was still fami- 
liar to the classical scholars of Han times. In Ku Liang Chuan it is stated, 
“The hunting of the four seasons is all for ancestral sacrifice.’’™* 


V. The Role of Sacrifice ia Chinese Culture 


Sacrifice, particularly to ancestors, was regarded ih Yin times as even 
more important than war. It was believed that the dead were endowed 
with supernatural power—power to grant favours or to inflict punishment. 
When the Yin people needed help from Ti, the Supreme God, they depend- 
ed upon their ancestors to intercede for them. So the dead were reverently 


worshipped, with the hope of obtaining the aid of their favour and insight 
against their rivals. 


Sacrifice in this period was performed mainly by the king in person 
although a priestly system existed. The royal court had different religious 
officials such as the Wu, Chu, and Shih, or mediums, priests, and record- 
ers, but their duties do not seem to have been clearly defined. The king 
was the head priest, who had to hunt and kill the wild beasts personally 
for all kinds of sacrifices. On the oracle bones it is indicated that the 
king himself occasionally conducted a prayer** to the spirits, or performed 
a dancé for rain*® and acted as a diviner to find out the meaning of 


dreams.*® Frequeatly the king would pass final judgment on an important 
divination. 


The religion of the Yin people obviously ccaterel around ancestor wor- 
ship but tle supernatural beings to whom they sacrificed included other 
spirits besides ancestors. They worshipped the god of the Altar of the Land, 
gods of mountains, rivers, sun, moon, wind, cloud, stars, the four dires- 
tions, lifferert locations, Mother of the East, and Mother of the Weit. 
Above all they believed in Ti, the Supreme God, although no sacrificial 
rite was ever directed to Him. The Yin rulers occupied themselvs exten- 
sively with religious sacrifice. During the last years of their dynasty it 
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took the ruler a whole year to complete the cycle of ceremonies for ances- 
tor worship,*” not including all other special sacrifices. Consequently the 
term for sacrifice, ssw ji was used as a term for ‘‘year’’. 


When the Chou dynasty was established in 1122 B.C., the religious be- 
liefs and practices of the Yin people were carried on with little modifica- 
tion. However, the concept of T’ien or Heaven, which the Yin people called 
Ti was further exploited. Not only was Heaven, to the Chou founders, a 
Supreme God, to be sacrificed to with elaborate ceremonies, but the king 
himself was called the Son of Heaven. Therefore the sacrifice to Heaven 
was performed exclusively by the king; the feudal lords could only sacrifice 
to the local deities.** Thus definite rituals were developed to distinguish 
the hierarchies in the religious, political and social structure of the Chou 
feudal system. Since the king was the Son of Heaven, it was assumed that 
he had direct personal contact with Heaven. One ode in the Shih Ching 
says, ‘*Ti said to King Wen, ‘I am pleased with your bright virtue...’ ’’*® 
Now not only was T’ien asked to help in war but the Chou rulers received 
“the Decree of Heaven’’. War was not carried out for conquest but as a 
divine duty. Thus the magic power of this phrase ‘the Decree of Heaven’’ 
should not be underestimated. 


In the meantime the experts in religious rituals of the Yin court, such 
as priests, superintendents of the ancestral temple, diviners, and_ recorders, 
were retained to supervise all religious functions. Since they were so im- 
portant to the new and less experienced conquerors they were not only hous- 
ed in the royal court for their valuable service, but they were also given 
by the Son of Heaven as gifts to some of the important feudal states.° As 
the activities of the government were increased, the priestly functions were 
expanded and the priests themselves became an aristocratic class. They soon 
became educators as well as experts in ritual. Ritual was gradually extend- 
ed from purely religious ceremonies to be included in all governmental ac- 
tivities. Because of the growing social prestige of the priesthood, the young- 
er sons of the aristocracy were attracted by it. The later Corfucian school 
of symbolic ritualists was derived from this priestly caste. 


In spite of their exclusive right to sacrifice to T’ien, the Chou rulers 
also emphasized ancestor worship. We have no direct evidence about the 
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huge numbers of human victims they probably sacrificed, but judging from 
the practice of the feudal lords of the Ch’un Ch’iu period the number must 
have been great. Here Mo Tzu gives us some valuable data when he men- 
tions that human victims for the burial of-the Son of Heaven were 1 um- 
bered in hundreds and at least several tens.*' As for the feudal lords, the 
Shih Chi records that there were sixty-six human victims buried in the tomb 
of Duke Wu (697-677 B.C.) of Ch’in and 177 in the tomb of Duke Mu 
(659-620 B.C.) of the same state.*? Such information about the early Chou 


kings and lords would seem to have been deliberately deleted from the 
records by the later Confucianists. 


In addition to hunting, the military training of the nobles in early 
Chou time; included drill in a palace near the ancestral temple called the 
She-kung or the ‘‘archery hall’’. This followed a fixed ritual. The an- 
cestral temple, as it existed in Yin times, was the centre of all government 
activities whether in peace or in war. Weapons were usually stored there. 
All military expeditions were inaugurated there. When wars were conclud- 
ed, success had to be reported there. It was there that diplomatic negotia- 
tions and banquets were held. Even marriages were carried out in the an- 
cestral temple. According to the bronze inscriptions, all important events 
were held in the ancestral temples.** Thus the ancestral temple soon be- 


came a symbol of the state itself. Loss of the ancestral temple meant the 
loss of the state. 


(a) Sacrifice and the Li 


Accompanying each service of sacrifice there was an elaborate religious 
ceremony accompanied with music. These ceremonies were performed with 
profound and solemn sincerity before the tablets of the dead or various 
deities. The manner of behaviour toward the spirits was regulated by cer- 
tain rules which were directed by two professional officials called Wu m& 
and Chu #. All the rules and rites performed in sacrificial service; were 
called Li. As we know, Li later on became the most important principle 
in the teaching of Confucius. 


The character Li etymologically originated from a sacrificial vessel 
called Li #, the character for which was written as two pieces of jade in 
a sacrificial bowl to be offered to the spirits. The present form with a 
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shih # radical on the left side is a later development which did not occur 
either on the bones or on the early bronzes.‘ The Shuo Wen state; that Li 
means a step or act whereby one serves spiritual beings in order to obtain 
happiness. It is solely concerned with religious matters. Since the charac- 
ter Li was originally derived from a Li vessel, its meaning was extended 
gradually to include all religious rituals, Eventually Li was applied to right 
conduct in aristocratic society as well as to right conduct in the worship of 
spirits. Thus the meaning of the Li was rapidly broadened. By the time 
of the Ch’un Ch’iu, according to the Tso Chuan, nearly all government 
activities were performed in accordance with Li. In cither praising or 
criticizing certain conduct, the people of the time would judge it as appro- 
priate or not appropriate to Li. 


Indeed the whole Chou feudal system of society regulating the ranks 
and relations of the feudal lords was built up on principles of Li. 


Keen-tse said, ‘Extreme is the greatness of ceremonies (li)!’’ ‘“Ceremo- 
nies’, replied Tsze-t’ae-shuh, ‘‘determine the relations of high and low; 
they are the warp and woof of Heaven and Earth; they are the life of 
the people. -Hence it was that the ancient kings valued them, and hence 


it is that the man who can now bend, now straighten, himself so as to 
accord with ceremony is called a complete man. Right is it that cer- 
emonies should be called great!’’* 


By Li a ruler governed his state and ruled his people. Thus it says in 
the Tso Chuan ‘Propriety is that by which (a ruler) maintains his state, 
carries out his governmental orders, and does not lose his people.’’* 


Therefore he who exercises government must first of all apply Li be- 
cause Li is the stem of the government.“ 


Li had a long process of development. In early times it was a tradi- 
tional art of proper conduct for aristocratic society. Not until Confucius 
was it taught to all classes of people. Li, to Confucius, was indispensable 
to the existence of human society, so it was extremely important in his 
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teaching and in his ethical philosophy. It was a guiding compass to any 
man who wished to become a perfect gentleman. Thus Confucius is quoted, 
“It is by the Rules of propriety that the character is established.’’** No 
matter how fine a man’s qualities, if he did not have Li to regulate them, 
he could not be considered a learned man. So he also said: 


*“‘Respectfulness, without the rules of propriety, becomes laborious 
bustle; carefulness, without the rules of propriety, becomes timidity; 
boldness, without the rules of propriety, becomes insubordination; 
straightforwardness, without the rules of prepriety, becomes rudeness.’’*® 


In the Confucian school the Sacrificial Li (48) was the most impor- 
tant expression of Li for by it a ruler could govern his state well and lead 
his people along the road of virtue. 


The Master said, ‘“‘By the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth they served God, and by the ceremonies of the ancestral temple 
they sacrificed to their ancestors. He who understands the ceremonies 
of the sacrifice to Heaven and Earth, and the meaning of the several 
sacrifices to ancestors, would find the government of a kingdom as easy 
as looking into his palm.’’*° 


The philosopher Tsang said, ‘‘Let there be careful attention to the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of the parents, and let this be followed 
when the parents are long dead and gone with ceremonies of sacrifice;— 
then the virtue of the people will resume its proper excellence.’’™ 


Thus ever since the Ch’un Ch’iu period, Li, and filial piety, have been 
the two most important forces in guiding Chinese life. The meaning of 
Li, from the conduct of religious ceremonies and ritual, was extended to 
include the rules of proper conduct whether among individuals or states. It 
governed inter-state relations in peacetime as well as in war. 


(b) Sacrifice and Filial Piety 


The Sacrificial Li, particularly in ancestor worship and mourning, 
originated from the feeling of filial love deep in the heart of the human 
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race. This feeling is included in the virtues of Jen, benevolence, and 
Chung-shu, the exercise of benevolence towards others. Jen, according to 
Confucius, is the true nature of man, the highest principle of social or- 
ganization, and centre of ethical philosophy.** Furthermore, filial piety is 
the root of all benevolent actions.** On religious matters Confucius said 
very little, but he emphasized the duty of a three years’ period of mourn- 
ing after the death of either parent** and the offering of sacrifice as if the 
dead were present.*® This long period of devotion and reverence towards the 
dead was purely an expression of filial feeling rather than a religious act. 
Confucius broke away from the traditional conception of ancestor worship in 
which the descendants offered sacrifice for the purpose of obtaining bless- 
ing. Through religious sacrifice to the dead one could show one’s piety, 
and solidify one’s family ties. So Mencius says ‘‘the nourishment of parents 
when living is not sufficient to be accounted the great thing. It is only in 
the performing of their obsequies when dead that we have what can be 
considered the great thing.’’®*® 


The rites of mourning and sacrifice were important, yet it was filial 
piety that was highly idealized soon after Confucius’ death. Tseng Tzu, 
disciple of Confucius and a leading figure in idealizing filial piety, pointed 
out ‘“‘There are three degrees of filial piety. The highest is the honouring 
of our parents; the second is not disgracing them; and the lowest is being 
able to support them.’’*’ 


A man who lives an upright life and practises the doctrine of humanity 
is considered a filial son. This is where its religious significance comes in. 
A man conducts himself with uprightness and does good deeds for his fel- 
low men, not because he ought to, but because he is a son whether the 
parents are living or not. If a man is filial he will be trusted in every- 
thing. In government he will be loyal to his superior and show brotherly 
love to those below him. In society he will be truthful with his friends 
and respectful to his elders. In battle, he will fight bravely. In other 
words, filial piety embodies all ethical virtue. ‘The Master said, ‘...filial 
piety is the root of (all) virtue, and (the stem) out of which grows (all 
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moral) teaching’ ’’.** Mencius also said, ‘filial affection for parents is the 
practice of benevolence.’’** It is the doctrine of filial piety that has _per- 
petuated the worship of ancestors; it is a living force which has solidified 
Chinese society. 


(c) Sacrifice and Family 


The Family plays a unique role in Chinese culture. In fact the part it 
has played in the social and political scheme has not diminished in impor- 
tance up to the present day. It is a microcosm within the state. It was 
the basic element in the building up and ruling of an empire, particularly 
in the feudal Chou dynasty. The Chou kings as well as the feudal lords 
depended upon their families for the stability of their positions. That is 
why the Chou founders enfeoffed many of their family members through- 
out the empire. But the force which held the families together was ances- 
tor worship. The founders of all the feudal states were sacrificed to with 
special and impressive ceremonies in magnificent ancestral temples from 
which all the state and family affairs were administered. The family was 
very important in the state. In the Great Learning it says that the rulers 
who ‘‘wished to order well their states, first regulated their families’’.® 


When the feudal society broke down, the family system was still main- 
tained because the Li of ancestor worship had been highly developed by the 
Confucian school. Besides, the philosophy of filial piety, derived from an- 
cestor worship, further enforced the family tie. 


Vi. Conclusion 


Basing our study upon archaeological evidence and historical records, 
we have attempted to show in this discussion that sacrifice and war were 
two of the most important activities in primitive society. As time went on, 
in the Yin dynasty, it was sacrifice, particularly in ancestral worship, which 
took the predominant place. However, during the Ch’un Ch’iu period, war 
became more important to the contending feudal lords than sacrifice. As a 
matter of fact, ever since early Chou, sacrifice had been undergoing con- 
siderable changes in its interpretations. One of the most important changes 
was that the sacrificial rites or Li became more significant than sacrifice 
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itself. Li was first taken over by the aristocrats as a rule of conduct among 
themselves. It was also looked upon as the force of law which regulated 
all governmental activities, activities between states, as well as the conduct 
of aristocrats. Later on Li was taken as a pattern of behaviour for all 
classes of people. Confucius who saw the ethical value of Li in bringing 
harmony and peace to the empire, gave it a new interpretation and expand- 
ed its meaning. Since then, through all these centuries, it has been, as Lin 
Yutang points out: ‘“‘that principle which has been the objective of the 
Chinese national life, which has done the work of social organization and 
control... .’’®! 


Another unique characteristic of Chinese culture was filial piety which 
was, also, closely connected with sacrifice. Early Chou literature, as well 
as bronze inscriptions, was filled with references to filial piety. But not 
until Confucius and particularly his disciple Tseng Tzu, was it given new 
life and new philosophical significance. Confucianists thought that filial 
piety was the root of all moral virtues. Since they emphasized the doctrine 
of filial piety, the rites of sacrifice and mourning became most important 
parts of Li. So ancestor worship became a national religious practice. 


Religion is important in all cultures. As a rule, when civilization adv- 
ances, religious superstitions slowly retreat. China has shaken off or re- 
fined many of her superstitions. Out of sacrifice she developed Li and 
rationalized filial piety and other virtues. Yet she has retained her an- 
cestor worship. To justify this, the Confucianists have interpreted it as 
man’s affectionate yearning towards his parents. 


From rational analysis it would seem that the dead no longer have 
feeling and therefore cannot enjoy what is offered to them. On this point, 
Hsun Tzu, the Confucianist of the 3rd century B.C., remarked: ‘They 
(sacrifices) represent the height of piety and faithfulness, of love and _ re- 
spect... Superior men consider them to be activities of man, while ordinary 
people consider them as something that has to do with spirits and ghosts.’’® 


Consequently Li (derived from sacrifice) and filial piety (an extension 
and idealization of ancestor worship) have been the two guiding forces in 
moulding Chinese culture and life from ancient times to the present. Other 
schools of philosophy, such as Moism and Taoism, are important only as 
philosophies, not as living forces directing the every day life of the people. 
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Since the Republic, 1912, the government has given little encourage- 
ment to the rite of ancestor worship and the teaching of filial piety. Today 
these no longer play as important a role in China as in early times. Never- 
theless ancestor worship is still carried on by the masses, and filial piety is 
the virtue which every man tries to cultivate in order to be a worthy and 
respected son of the family. Whether or not the Communist regime can 
root out these old unique traditions, remains to be seen. 





Emergence of the Chinese Literati As A Ruling Class 
Traced Back to the Political Systems 


of the Early T’ang Dynasty 


By Mou Jun-sun (#18) 


(Introduction ) 


The famous Chinese civil service examination system began with the 
Sui ff and was developed under the T’ang jf dynasty. These examinations 
were graded into several levels among which that for the ‘‘chin shih’ #€+- 
or the third degree was regarded as the most important. As the candidates 
for this academical honour were examined in essaying-writing, the success- 
ful ones were all men of letters. From the reign of Emperor T’ai-tsung 4%, 
administrators of the T’ang were mostly drawn from this class. Thus a 
period of the literati in political power was ushered in, and continued right 
down to the Ming A§ and Manchu times. This long period may be called 
historically the ‘‘period of the literati’s rule’’, which is in marked contrast 
to what is known as the ‘‘period of aristocratic rule’’ prior to the T’ang 
dynasty. This is a major historical event which deserves the attention of 
all students of Chinese history. 


But how this rule by the literati been actually evolved? Did the literati 
come into power all of a sudden? Or, instead, had they everted consider- 
able influence in earlier periods? So far as I am aware, no detailed study 
of this particular point has yet been made. The purpose of the present 
paper is therefore to trace the origins of this system back to the political 
institutions which existel ia the tim: of Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang 
dynasty. 


Although Professor Ch’ea Yin-ch’ueh Pa has published a book on 
the origins of political systems of the Sui-T’ang period, he did not comment 
this aspect. In another work of his entitled ‘‘Manuscripts of Commentaries 
on Political History of the ‘l’ang Dynasty’’ (T’ang Tai Cheng Chih Shih 
Lun Shu Kao jieftcs bE), Professor Ch’en did refer to the fact that 
the third degree was highly esteemed. But here again he made no mention 
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of the emergence of rule of the literati. Incidentally, there are a couple 
of points in the latter book with which I do not agree. To these I shall 
return later on. 


(1) 


Soon after Emperor T’ai-tsung had ascended the throne of the T’ang he 
issued an important royal edict. ‘‘The General History for Political Gui- 
dance”’ (Tzu-chih t’ung-chien 7¢7/438#), Chapter (chuan #) 193, concern- 
ing the third year of Chen-kuan s{j# (A.D.629), says: 


‘It was an old practice that with regard to important state affairs 
the ‘Imperial Secretaries’ (chung-shu she-jen 1{1# A.) adhered to their 
own opinions, and all signed their names. The procedure came to be 
known as ‘making decisions and affixing five flower signatures’. 


/These documents would then go to/ the ‘Imperial Secretary-General’ 
(chung-shu ling 1{1#4>) or his Deputy (chung-shu shih-lang 'P#ef$pp) 
for checking, / and finally the petitions might be / refused /or the 
Decisions / reversed by either the ‘Chancellor’ (chi shih chung #¢4{'p) 
or the ‘Vice Lord-Chancellor’ (huang-men shih-lang #{P9#BB). It was 
His Majesty who reintroduced this former institution. And government 
business has. since been conducted rarely with a hitch.” 


This passage is an important official record. ‘The central government 
of the T’ang was composed of three departments, namely, the ‘Imperial 
Secretariat’’ (chung-shu sheng 14), the ‘“‘Chancellery’’ (mea-hsia sheng 
PY F#), and the ‘‘Cabinet”’ (shang-shu sheng fj##). The Imperial Sec- 
retaries were the officials who did the secretarial work, while the Imperial 
Secretary-General and his Deputy were the heads of their department. The 
Vice Lord-Chancellor and the Chancellor were high-ranking officials of the 
Chancellery. The function of the Imperial Secretariat was to draft royal 
edicts and other documents, which would then go to the Chancellery whose 
duty it was to see whether these documents were correct. Having been ap- 
proved by the Chancellery, these measures would finally be handed to the 
Cabinet for execution. This central government system as we can see was 
ingenious, and need not be further explained. 


What requires discussion is the reference to the terms ‘‘old _practice’’ 
and ‘former institution’’. The words ‘‘old’? and ‘former’’ refer of course 
to institutions of the past. But the question is, what time in the past? 
About this neither the Old nor the New History of the T’ang dynasty 
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(Chiu T’ang shu, Hsin T’ang shu 7 )if%p, 397 /df%F), neither the ‘‘General His- 
tory for Political Guidance’’, nor the ‘‘General Encyclopaedia on Govern- 
ment Systems” (T’ung-tien jf), nor the ‘‘General Documentary Refer- 
eaces’’ (Wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao 2c@Rii#%) made any mentidn. 


There is a passage in the ‘‘Preface to the Treatise on the Officialdom’”’ 
(Chih-kuan chih hsii Iie), Chapter 46, New History of the T’ang 
Dynasty—and its counterpart in the Old History of the T’ang Dynasty gives 
the same information—which says: 


‘‘Inspite of revisions from time to time of the titles and salaries 
of office-bearers, the official systems of the T’ang follow those of the 
Sui’”’ 


In his ‘‘Outline Manuscripts on Origins of Sui-T’ang Institutions’? (Sui- 
T’ang chih-tu yuan-yuan lueh-lun kao (AFH HEVAURMRRT pp. 60-61), Pro- 
fessor Ch’en Yin-ch’ueh said that the official systems of the Sui followed 
in most cases those of the Northern Ch’i 4¢%%, which in turn copied tho? 
of the Northern Wei 4¢% during the T’ai-ho 4% Period (A.D. 477-499). 
The systems of the Northern Wei had been introduced by Wang Su $7fj 


from his fatherland the Southern Ch’i #j# to the Northern Wei to which 
he had fled. What Wang Su had thus brought to the North was called by 
Professor Ch’en ‘‘early culture of the southern dynasties’, that is to say, 
culture of the period dating from the Eastern Chin (Tung Chin #¢##) down 
to the Southern Ch’i. In other words, it was the same culture that had 
been inherited from the Han-Wei }@% periods and further developed on 
the soil of South China (ibid., pp. 8-9). 


Now let us trace back along these lines. During the Sui there was the 
‘Imperial Inner Secretariat’’ (nei-shih sheng pys##) which is another name 
for Imperial Secretariat. There was also the Chancellery. Thus, as the 
nomenclature suggests, there seems to be no doubt that the bureaucratic 
system of the T’ang was modelled on that of the Sui. 


According to the ‘‘Treatise on the Officialdom” (pai-kuan chih WH 
i), Chapter 28, ‘‘History of the Sui Dynasty” (Sui shu [§#), however, 
there were eight ‘‘Household Secretaries’ (she-jen 4A.) and sixteen ‘‘Gentle- 
man-ushers of the Household’ (t’ung-shih she-jen j§ 394A.) in the Im- 
perial Inner Secretariat. So it would be quite impossible that there could 
have been anything like ‘‘making decisions and affixing five flourishing 
flower signatures’. It is obvious, then, that the ‘‘old practice” in question 
could not possibly have been an institution of the Sui dynasty. 
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Under the bureaucratic system of the Northern Ch’i as was recorded in 
the Treatise on the Officialdom, Chapter 27, ‘“‘History of the Sui Dynasty’’, 
the Imperial Secretariat was in charge of royal edicts and court music. The 
functions were thus different from those of the Imperial Secretariat in the 
Sui. Besides in the Northern Ch’i there was also a ‘‘Household Secretariat”’ 
(she-jen sheng #A4%) which was subordinate to the Imperial Secretariat. 
In this subordinate department there were ten Imperial Secretaries whose 
duty, according to the Treatise on the Officialdom in the History of the 
Sui Dynasty, was to ‘‘transmit royal commands and commendations’’ with- 
out any reference to their having made decisions. 


The Later Wei #% also had its Household Secretariat. The size of its 
staff was however unknown. Neither was there any record of their having 
ever made decisions. Thus no clue can be found for the origins of the ‘‘old 
practice’ and of the ‘‘former institution’’ from the political systems of the 
the Northern Dynasties either. 


But about the systems of the Ch’en [ dynasty, the Treatise on the 
Officialdom, Chapter 26, History of the Sui Dynasty, records: 


‘‘The administration of the state was entirely in the hands of the 
Imperial Secretariat wherein there were five Imperial Secretaries, who 
had under them ten ‘Officials-in-charge’ (chu-shih -£3¢) and 200 scribes 
(shu-li 93 ) and who controlled among them administrative af- 
fairs of twenty-one bureaux that corresponded to the respective depart- 
ments under the Cabinet. Thus all the important state affairs were 
centralised in the hands of these Imperial Secretaries to whom Cabinet 
members yielded without demur. Whoever was appointed to one of 
these posts usually wielded great power.”’ 


This evidence bears out my point. In the Ch’en systems there were 
twenty-one ‘‘Assistants’’ (lang ff), who among them discharged official 
duties under the ‘‘President of the Cabinet’’ (shang shu ling fj7##4-). That 
is why they had come to be known as the ‘‘twenty-one bureaux’’. Since 
the five Imperial Secretaries came to be in charge of the administrative 
affairs that lay normally within the jurisdiction of the Cabinet, ‘all the 
important state affairs’? were thus said to be ‘‘centralised’’ in their hands. 
These five Imperial Secretaries affixed five flourishing signatures on the 
documents. Hence the term ‘‘making decisions and affixing five flourishing 
signatures.’’ Thus the ‘‘old practice’’ reintroduced in the T’ang has proved 
to be an old procedure of the Ch’en dynasty. It was, therefore, an institution 
of neither the Northern Dynasties nor the Sui. 
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The Biography of Liu Shih-chih #\fiji4m, Chapter 16, ‘‘History of the 
Ch’en Dynasty’’ (Ch’en shu [if#), records that upon the death of Emperor 
Kao-tsu [fil deliberations took place over the mourning costumes. Four 
Imperial Secretaries expressed their opinions contrary to those of ‘‘Doctor”’ 
(po-shih fift-) Shen Wen-o yezrbif. This has borne out the fact that they 
did actually ‘‘adhere to their own opinions’ over important issues. As to 
controlling the ‘‘administrative affairs of the twenty-one bureaux’’, these 
were presumably routine matters. 


Both in the Sui and in the Southern and Northern Dynasties there was 
a Chancellery. But there was nothing like the procedure of refusing peti- 
tions and reversing decisions as was explained in the royal edict issued by 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang. Even in the case of the all powerful 
‘‘Lord Chancellor’? (shih-chung (1, Head of the Chancellery) in th North- 
ern Courts, no record was ever made about his having checked and rejected 
documents prepared by the Imperial Secretaries. Moreover, as the Lord 
Chancellor in the Northern Dynasties was equivalent to the Prime Minister, 
the Imperial Secretaries, whose function was but to draft documents, were 
of an inferior rank. The term ‘rejection of documents’? would seem to be 
quite of place. Neither could one find this particular procedure in the 
institutions of either the Eastern Tsin, or the Liu-Sung J, or the Southern 
Ch’i. 


It is in the case of the Liang #% that we first come across traces or 
such a practice. It belonged however to the ‘‘Department of Royal Ar- 
chives’? (chi shu sheng 46 #44) instead of the Chancellery. The Treatise 
on the Officialdom, Chapter 26, History of the Sui Dynasty, says: 


‘In the Department of Royal Archives there were ‘Equerries’ (san 
ch’i ch’ang shih #ii${#), ‘General Duty Equerries’ (t’ung chih san 
ch’i ch’ang shih Sj hcbeF), ‘Grand Equerries’ (san ch’i shih lang 
a TFAE), and ‘General Duty Assistants’ (t’ung chih lang j§j48h), each 
four in number. Besides, there were Chancellors and ‘Royal Heralds’ 
(feng ch’ao ch’ing Zi) The Equerries and the Grand Equer- 
ries waited on His Majesty, offered advice, examined the memorials 
and other documents submitted to the throne. / When they happened/ 
to disapprove /anything petitioned for in these documents, they/ might 
refuse it at discretion. They were also to file the documents and com- 
pare royal edicts against the great seal. They were to compose poems 
and songs, draft royal edicts bestowing honours, and comment on eulo- 
gizing literature. An Equerry with the best service record was to be 
made the ‘Libation Master’ (chi-chiu 4879) who, together with a Grand 
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Equerry selected in the same way, were jointly in charge of prohibitive 
and other orders and the punishment of the violators.” 


In the Southern Ch’i there was also a Department of Royal Archives 
as recorded in the Treatise on the Officialdom, Chapter 16, History of the 
Southern Ch’i (Nan Ch’i shu ~4##). According to Section 3, Treatise on 
the Officialdom, Chapter 21, General Encyclopaedia on Government Systems, 
there was also a Department of Royal Archives in the Liu-Sung time. And 
both the Northern and the Later Wei had it as well. But in the annals of all 
these dynasties, no mention was ever made about examining memorials and 
other documents submitted to the throne and refusing petitions at discretion. 


Since the Ch’en dynasty took over official systems of the Liang, those 
of the former were of course the same as those of the latter. 


With the Sui the Department of Royal Archives was merged into the 
Chancellery to which the entire personnel of the former was transferred. 
As to whether or not there had been any function of refusing petitions, 
no enlightenment on this point could be looked for from histories. From these 
researches however we have identified the former institution of the Chan- 
cellery as reintroduced by Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang with the system 
of the Department of Royal Archives of the Liang. At any rate no vestiges 
of the Sui’s having ever had the practice of the Imperial Secretariat making 
decisions which might be reversed by the Chancellery can be found, either 
in the History of the Sui Dynasty or in the General History for Political 
Guidance. There is no doubt that the system reintroduced by Emperor 
T’ai-tsung of the T’ang in the third year of the reign of Chen-kuan was 
an old practice of the Liang-Ch’en periods. 


(II) 


The office of Imperial Secretary dates back to the Wei of The Three 
Kingdoms. The proper title was ‘Imperial House'1old Secretary’’ (chung- 
shu t’ung-shih she-jen "aH StSA). It was during the Liu-Sung of the 
Southern Dynasties that this functionary began to be given important power. 
Emperor Hsiao-wu-ti of the Sung ##R i assumed duties of the govern- 
ment personally. As he did not trust his ministers, he delegated important 
state affairs to his Imperial Household Secretaries, who, being in attendance 
on the Emperor and being found capable of handling documents, soon won 
royal confidence. Such important figures at the time as Tai Fa-hsing zt 
&, Tai ming-pao MHA #, Ts’ai Hsien #eB8, etc., were all of humble origin, 
but worked their way into political power being nobles. This is the reason 
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why their names are among the ‘Biographies of Favourites’ (en hsing chuan 
Af#(%) in “History of the Sung Dynasty’? (Sung shu 42%), for they were 
looked down upon as bad characters. Later Ming-ti of the Sung 4A iH 
continued to entrust state affairs to the Imperial Household Secretaries, and 
Juan Tien-fu [cf and his like were powerful men of the time. 


To no less an extent Emperors of the Southern Ch’i relied on the Imperial 
Secretaries. Emperor Wu-ti of the Southern Ch’i ##iR# appointed four Im- 
perial Secretaries known as thé ‘‘Four Families’? (Ssu-hup§ i ), who wielded 
great political power. In Chapter 56, History of the Southern Ch’i Dynasty, it 
was said the royal edicts, by-passing the Chancellery, were issued direct from 
the Household Secretariat. How powerful these officials were we can well 
imagine. In History of the Southern Ch’i Dynasty there is also a section 
called ‘‘Biographies of Favourites’? in which are all the names of those 
who were at one time or another Imperial Secretaries. Where as such a 
literary celebrity as Pao Chao @f@ and such a famous scholar as Ch’ao 
Shang-chih {i f4j~% were among the officials appointed to these posts by the 
Liu-Sung—the result of a system in history as ‘‘appointments of both 
scholars and commoners’’—those appointees of the Southern Ch’i were 4l- 
most all scribes. 


With the Liang, however, things became different. Nearly all the Im- 
perial Secretaries were selected from among the literati versed in essay-writ- 
ing and scholars erudite in classics. So, in the history of the Liang Dynas- 
ty there are no longer ‘‘Biographies of Favourites’’. Biographies of the Im- 
perial Secretaries are found at random throughout the whole annals. This 
was also the case with the Ch’en, whose Imperial Secretaries were mostly 
famed scholars and men of letters. 


Ever since the Eastern Chin those who occupied the high positions of 
President and ‘‘Vice Presidents’? (P’u-yeh #89}, shih-chung $f) of the 
Cabinet came without exception from the aristocracy. Such grandees, as a 
rule, indulged in ‘‘leisurely conversations in abstruse and mystical terms”’ 
(ch’ing-t’an j#f#&), and therefore held themselves above mundane affairs of 
civil administration. As this habit had taken root, the rulers, who intend- 
ed to attend to state affairs personally and had political plans of their own, 
had no choice but to entrust them to their immediate attendants, for the 
high ministers were simply not available for consultation. Thus, in ap- 
pointing mostly scribes to the offices of Imperial Secretaries, the Liu-Sung 
and the Southern Ch’i rulers merely followed a well-established precedent 
which was however further developed. 


That Emperor Wu-ti of the Liang @3R%# appointed scholars instead, 
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was probably because, the political power once having fallen into the hands 
of the Imperial Secretaries, he might just as well carefully choose really 
capable men for the offices, so that they might be better able to discharge 
their duties. The Emperor had to select men from among the literati be- 
cause on the one hand the aristocrats despised the posts, and on the other 
the toadies and scribes were quite unequal to the task. 


The Treatise on the Officialdom, Chapter 26, History of the Sui Dynas- 
ty, Says: ; 


‘Formerly the Imperial Household Secretaries used to be in attend- 
ance at the Imperial Palace. The Liang emperors delegated to them 
particularly important responsibilities. The appointments were made 
according to personal capabilities and in disregard to the former career 
and the social standing (of the candidate). (The posts were) often 
held concurrently by other officials.’’ 


By ‘former career’? and ‘‘social standing’? is meant those qualifications 
already possessed by the appointees. Thus in the Southern Ch’i, Chou She 
jv, Ku Hsieh Rif, and Chu I 4¢& had all been ‘Fellows of the Imperial 
Academy”’ (t’ai-hsueh po-shih 4 Stf#{-+t-); where as P’ei Tzu-yeh 42-$-¥f had 
been ‘‘Secretary”? (chu-tso-lang 3€/:8§) in charge of compilation of the 
‘(Dynastic History’? (kuo shih [jsh) and keeping ‘“‘diaries of the daily life” 
(ch’i-chu chu #2/#}£) of His Imperial Majesty, and Ssu-ma Ching Wx 
was a famous ritualist. In addition Liu Hsien #)§§, Liu Chih-lin Ajziz#, 
and Hsu Mao #-# were all well-known Confucianists of the time. As to 
men of letters there were too many to be enumerated. In short, this state 
of affairs was quite unknown before the Liang dynasty. Moreover, the 
tradition was carried on during the Ch’en, whose Imperial Secretaries were 
also literati. 


By the Liu-Sung times, however, such offices under the Department of 
Royal Archives as the Equerries, etc., were filled by so mixed a type of 
person that they came to be looked down upon. Mention to this effect 
was made in the Treatise on the Officialdom both of the Southern Ch’i 
and the Sui Histories (Chapters 16 and 26 respectively). 


In the sixth year of T’ien-chien *& of Emperor Wu-ti of the Liang, 
a reorganisation took place, and the Department of Royal Archives regain- 
ed its importance. His Majesty issued a royal edict, saying: 


‘Two bureaux shall be set aside from the Chancellery, and equer- 
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ries shall be appointed (in charge). Memorials and other documents 
from the Cabinet are to be sent to the respective sections of the Depart- 
ment of Royal Archives.”’ 


But the “two bureaux”? here are meant of course the two which used 
to belong to the Chancellery. However, no clarification on this particular 
point could be found from historical records. 


But the passage ‘‘Memorials and other documents from the Cabinet are 
to be sent to the respective sections of the Department of Royal Archives’’ 
- refers no doubt to the function of examining documents, and so corroborates 
the evidences I have just presented. 


As to the Equerries and General Duty Equerries, those then appointed 
under the Department of Royal Archives were also mostly scholars and men 
of letters. Looking it up in the History of the Liang Dynasty, I have found 
that the posts of Imperial Secretaries were either filled by those who had 
been General Duty Equerries before, or were held concurrently by the Equer- 
ries. The Treatise on the Officialdom, History of the Sui Dynasty, says 
that the posts of Imperial Secretaries in most cases; were held concurrently 
by other officials. During the Liang period most of these positions were 
held concurrently by the Equerries. 


In initiating this reform the intention of Emperor Wu-ti of the Liang 
was, as he had intended in appointing scholars to be Imperial Secretaries, 
to take men of letters into his confidence. The ‘‘old practice’? and the 
‘former institution’ reintroduced in the early T’ang, then, were no other 
than the systems set up by Emperor Wu-ti of the Liang who relied on the 
literati. 


In the Northern Dynasties, too, there had been periods when important 
duties of the state were delegated to the Imperial Secretaries. Such an ex- 
ample was found in the time of Empress Dowager Hu ffKJqg (A.D. 515- 
528) of the Northern Wei, when the Imperial Secretaries Cheng Yeng sf, 
Hsii Heh Rif, etc., were very powerful political figures. Subsequent to 
the rebellion of Erh-chu Jung #48, however, drastic changes took place, 
and the transient phase of Imperial Secretaries being power passed away 
with the tragic death of the Empress Dowager. It, therefore, could not com- 
pare with that in the Southern Dynasties. Even before his accesion to the 
throne, Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang used to patronise scholars and men of 
letters—so much so that in the Mansion of Prince Ch’in #¥ an “Institute of 
Literature’ (Wen Hsueh Kuan #4) was established, the inmates of which 
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came to be known as the ‘Eighteen Scholars’? (shih pa hsueh shih+-A. 4b) 
Having become Emperor, His Majesty founded the ‘‘Academy of Literary 
Propagation’? (Hung Wen Kuan#j, 4) in which more literary celebrities 
were housed. The Emperor would often discuss politics as well as erudite 
matters with these learned men. These institutions resemble but are actual- 
ly different from the ‘‘Literary Seminar’? (Wen Lin Kuan 2c#kff) of the 
Northern Ch’i and the ‘Unicorn Palace’? (Lin Chih Tien ji Rt) of the 
Northern Chou J-JH. Whereas in ‘the Northern institutes men of letters 
were kept only for the purpose of document-drafting, Emperor T’ai-tsung 
of the T’ang deliberated with his talent men not only literature but also 
statecraft. While Emperor Wu-ti of the Liang discoursed with his scholars 
on matters of erudition only, the T’ang emperor went a step further by 
making his literati practically a political advisory group. 


In his ‘‘Commentaries on General History for Political Guidance, Chap- 


ter 192’’ (tzu chih t’ung chien 192 chu Ze7>3h#—7JL—J£), Hu San-hsing #f 
=% said: 


‘‘When Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang was making military con- 
quests, he used to mingle freely with the rank and file, and his as- 
sociates were all gallant warriors from the Northwest. Later, however, 
when his reign was firmly established, the elite ‘Fellows’ were chosen 
from the ‘Academy of Literary Propagation’, and the people with whom 
His Majesty daily discussed state affairs were scholars from the Southeast 
(The 9th month in the 9th year of Wu-teh gt7#&, A.D. 626.)”’ 


The literati Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang picked from the Academy 
of Literary Propagation—Yu Shih-nan jR{itpy, Ch’u Liang #7, Yao Ssu- 
lien ®ERLHE, and Ou-yang Hsun fh #j—all came from South China. These 
people, together with Hsiao Yu #3 and Ch’en Shu-ta [AL appointed by 
the late Emperor Kao-tsu of the T’ang ij], and Emperor T’ai-tsung’s 
own appointee Ts’en Wen-pen 42%, were well acquainted with the old in- 
stitutions of the Liang-Ch’en times. Therefore, it might well have been 
these Southerners’ opinions that had led Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang 
to adopt system of the former dynasties, although as to who had actually 
made the recommendation historians do not say. 


By initiating a government system of three inter-related departments, 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang set up also a pattern of rule by the 
literati. As I have been trying to prove in this paper, he adopted the old 
systems of the Liang-Ch’en periods, that is, the government institutions of 
the latter period of the Southern Dynasties. As the former regime’s ex- 
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clusive reliance on the Imperial Secretaries had in fact been rather abnormal, 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang, by introducing features of his own, per- 
fected the old system. In the organisation of his three parallel government 
departments, responsibilities of the literati were very heavy. Since the 
drafting of royal edicts and the examining of other documents—in themselves 
very important matters—had to be done by men of letters, how could the 
Emperor help but rely on the literati? Besides, therewas the Academy of 
Literary Propagation under whose roof a group of the best scholars gathered, 
to whom these matters could be referred. 


Professor Ch’en Yin-ch’ueh said that the practice of entrusting import- 
ant state affairs to the literati began in Emperor Kao-tsung/iffij5¢ and Em- 
press Wu Tse-t’ien’spt{iJK times in the T’ang dynasty (Manuscripts of Com- 
mentaries on the Political History of the T’ang Dynasty, pp. 14-16). From 
what I have demonstrated in this paper, however, the political system set up 
by Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang was an adaptation and evolution of a 
former system which had just emerged from the previous rule by the aris- 
tocracy. Under this new system scholars were bound to occupy important 
positions, and naturally obtained political power. It seems to be, therefore, 


a matter which has nothing to do with the personal whims of any sovereign. 


On the surface of it, it is correct to say that the institutions of the T’ang 
were based broadly on those of the Sui. But, when we come to the actual 
functions of the individual branches of government and their inter-relations, 


we Can no longer say that these things have been taken over entirely from 
the Sui. 


This topic is treated in this paper exclusively by tracing back the origins 
and evolution of the system of the Imperial Secretariat and the Chancellery. 
Later in the T’ang, apart from the Imperial Secretaries, ‘‘Fellows of the 
Han-lin Academy’’ (ij #k44-) were created to draft royal edicts. Since 
then (the reign of Emperor Hsuan-tsung of the T’ang jfigx%oz A.D. 713-756) 
many such scholars rose to be Prime Ministers, and thus brought the rule 
by the Chinese literati to another climax. As, however, it was an event 
not of the early T’ang, it lies beyond the scope of the present paper. 





The Evolution of the Chinese Hsien Government 


By Tun-jou Ku (i) 


Westerners often think that China is a country difficult to understand; 
consequently, their policy toward China and methods of dealing with her 
are often incorrect. One of the important reasons for this unfortunate state 
of affairs is that they do not know her history which is long and requires 
careful study with patience and equal attention from age to age. The es- 
sential part of the examination of any Chinese problem is the study of the 
historical background. This is not to be considered merely a sort of acad- 
emic formality. Rather, this is the essential means to proper revealing and 
interpreting of the whole issue. For one to assume to understand the pre- 
sent China without adequate knowledge of her past is tantamount to knowing 
very little, if not nothing of the modern China. One is likely to err. The 
same is true with the study of Chinese political institutions. 


The Chinese local system is not a product of recent creation, but an 
integral part of the historical evolution of the country’s political life through 
generations. Therefore, a study of the hsien or county government should 
trace its origin back into the ancient history of China. Only through such 
an historical study can the students of local government find out the cause 
of the existence and development as well as its merits and weaknesses as 
tried out at different times. The hsien has, from time immemorial, been a 
unit of local administration. According to the Chou Kuan JH’ or Govern- 
ment of the Chou Dynasty,' the Asien as a local administrative unit might 





1. The authorship of Chou Kuan was attributed to Chou Kung A, one of the found- 
ers of the Chou Dynasty and the great architect of the government of the Chou. 
It “was possibly the work of an anonymous writer of the fourth or third century 
B.C.” Like Plato’s Republic, “it is a utopian plan for the organization of gov- 
ernment - an idealized picture of the Chou administrative system - which repeated- 
ly has had great influence upon political and social reformers. The version which 
has come down to us is often said to be the product of later date, but a recent 
brilliant study learnedly contends that while many interpolations may have been 
made and although the political organization which it describes may never have 
existed in its entirety, much of the text as we now have it dates from at least as 
the second century B. C.” (K.S. Latourette: The Chinese; Their History and 
Culture, pp. 67-68.) The Chou Kuan was also at later times called Chou Li jajx$ or 
Rites of Chou. For a graphic table showing the position of hsien in the basic 
structure of society in the Chou Kuan see Dr. Chang Chi-yun’s #fiis5 article on 
“The Political Thought and Institutions of Ancient China” in Chinese Culture, 
V. I, No. 2, P. 9. October 1957, Taiwan. 
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have its origin in the Chou Dynasty (B.C. 1122-249). The royal domain, 
under the direct jurisdiction of the Emperor of the Chou and as distin- 
guished from the fiefs of many feudatories in the realm, was a region of 
local self-government. It was divided into two belts of land. The inner 
belt immediately outside of the Imperial City, was subdivided into six 
units forming six hsiang #8. The political organization in each hsiang be- 
gan with the family. Five families made a bi Jt, five bi a lu fj, four le 
a shu ff, five shu a tang @&, five tang a chou }, and five chou a hsiang. 
The outer belt, next to the six hsiang, was subdivied into six sui @&. In 
each sui, also five families made a lin 3, five lin a il IB, four li a tsui 
Hi, five tsui a pi ff, five pi a hsien #%, and five hsien a sui.2 Here was 
the supposedly earliest hsien of 2,500 families with a hsien-cheng ¥RIF or 
magistrate. Although the authenticity of the Chou Kuan is still controver- 
sial, the fact that the pattern of this administrative organization has re- 
mained for generations and that many of these names of localities such as 
lu, lin, chou, hsien, hsiang, and li are in practical use in recent times® justi- 
fies at least a brief mention here. 


Authentic records of hsien could, however, be found at the end of the 
Chou Dynasty, the time which marked the beginning of the disintegration 


of the ancient feudalism. At the time of the Chun Ch’iu #¢% or Spring 
and Autumn, a book named after the title of a historical record covering 
the period from the seventh century to the middle of the fifth century B.C., 
which witnessed the decline of the Chou, the stronger feudal states began 
to conquer and annex the weaker feudal states and converted them into local 
administrative units with the denomination of hsien. In the subsequent 
period, Chan Kuo {fj or the time of Contending States which covered the 
period from the middle of the fifth century to the beginning of the third 
century, B.C., both hsien and chun #{, were used to denote local units, with 
the former as larger circumscriptions and the latter as smaller or frontier 
localities. 


The Ch’in Dynasty # (B.C. 221-207) opened a new era with the abolish- 
ment of feudalism and the establishment of a unified empire. Under the 
direct control of the central government, the country was divided into forty- 
one chun or provinces, not including the metropolitan province of Nei-shih 





Chou Kuan, the Chapter on Ti Kuan ij} or the Officials of Earth. 


See Hsien Tsu Chih Fa 4) fyz (Law Governing the Organization of the Hsien 
Government), 1929 and the laws end regulations concerning local self-govern- 
ment promulgated by the Taiwan Provincial Government from 19:8 to 1950. 
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fysh,* and each of these in turn into hsien or counties. There was no record 
of the total number of the counties of the Ch’in; an expert estimate put it 
at from 800 to 900.5 From the time of the Ch’un Ch’iu 3k, or the Spring 
and Autumn, through the Chan Kuo fj or Contending States to the Ch’in 
Dynasty, the institution of the hsien had gradually evolved to take its final 
form of a local unit while its size still varied from 1,000 households® to 
9,000 households,? and on to 30,000 households.’ The significance of the 
local government of the Ch’in, as shown by Diagram 1, is three-fold: a uni- 
tary form of government for the first time in the history of China, a two- 
grade local system, and a basic unit called hsien. 


Diagram 1. The Administrative System of the Ch’in Dynasty 








The Central Government——} C4” Hsien 


% 




















Chun "| Hsien 








The succeeding dynasty, the Han j# (B.C. 206-A.D. 222), while taking 
over the two-grade system of the chun and hsien, divided the country into 
fourteen districts, called put or chou, over the local system with a view to 
effecting better central supervision. The pu however, did not constitute a 
new grade of local government as the Inspector, the head official of the pu 
assumed no local administrative responsibilities and did not have a fixed 
‘“‘seat of government’’. He had, in many cases, a salary smaller than that 
of the head official of the Chun. Another point to be noted is that the Han 
Dynasty was obliged to restore the Kuo, a nominal revival of the feudal 
state, on the same level with the Chun. Like the chun, these states or Kuo 
were under the direct control of the central government. The wang or 
‘*kings’’ did not actually rule their respective states, but only drew their 
income from them. Their ‘‘prime ministers’? who really governed the states 
were appointed by and responsible to the central government. Like the chun 





Chen Yung-chao: A Short History of the Chinese Local Administrative Institu- 
tions Fs betes, Chung Hua Book Company, Shanghai, 1948. p. 10. 
Young Hsiu-ching: A Preface, The Table of the Chun and Hsien of the Ch'in 
Dynasty. (34;aCRED- 

The Chapter on Chi Yu, Kuo Yu Mi2=73= 


Ku Yen-wu: Jih Chi Lu RATA WEE Or The Daily Reading Notes, v. 19. (The “volume” 
of the old Chinese books is equivalent to a chapter. Pages are not indicated here 
because the old Chinese books have various editions.) 

In The Biography of Premier Chen Ping Bi # 4is¢ in Shih Chi HE or The History, 
there is such a remark regarding the households of the Hsien of Ch’'u Yi ph3¢ge. 
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again, these states had their respective hsien. 


As the country and population grew bigger in size, the Han had at one 
time all together 1587 hsien, i f&, tao if, and hou-kuo (i or the States of 
the ‘‘Lords’’ and at a later time 1180 of them.® The last three kinds of 
localities which are not indicated in diagram 2, all belong to the same Ca- 
tegory of hsien. According to Pan Ku #fff], a famous historian, Hou-kuo 
were the hsien from which the ‘‘lords’’ drew their income; i were the hsien 
from which the empress dowager, the queen, and princesses drew their in- 
come; and the tao were the hsien where the uncivilized people lived.'’® Thus, 
the hou-kuo and i as well as the kuo of the upper level, were all the shadow 
of feudalism. The tao hinted that more hsien had been created on the fron- 


tiers of the Great Han Empire. 


The hsien of the Han Dynasty had, in general, an area of 100 square 
li!! and a population of 1,000 households.'*? The Asien administration was 
greatly emphasized, as the first emperor of the Han had been himself a 
magistrate before the founding of his empire. 


Diagram 2. The Local Government of the Han Dynasty 


Chun 4H Hsien 


Kuo \|——| UHAsien 





Fu or Chou —| 














The two-grade system with a supervisory cap as shown by Diagram 2 
continued with but slight modification through the period of division and 
turmoil—the Sen Kuo =[@j or the Three Kingdoms of Shu %, Wei #, and 
Wu 42 (A.D. 221-265), the Chin # Dynasty of Ssu-ma se (A.D. 265- 
420), and the Nan Pei Ch’ao (jj4E@§) or the Southern and Northern Dy- 
nasties (A.D. 420-589). Suffice it to say, the various kinds of hsien of the 
Han had gradually been unified to only one denomination, the hsien, by the 
time of the Three Kingdoms as an indication of the disappearance of the 
feudal rudiments in connection with the hsien. Furthermore, a mothod of 





Tu Yu: Tung Tien this, Vv. 171, (The Ten Tung), Commercial Press, 1935. 
Pan Ku: Han Shu ifs (The History of the Han Dynasty), the Table of Officials. 


One ij is equal to about one-third of a mile. One kilometer is equal to 0.8681 
old li or 0.3107 mile. 


Pan Ku, op. cit. 
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classification of the hsien by population was inaugurated by the Chin Dynas- 
ty. There were five classes of hsien: 


Class 1 1,500 households or more 
Class 2 1,000 * 

Class 3 500 a 

Class 4 300 ss 

Class 5 Under 500 households'* 


This method was followed by later dynasties with variation. Progress 
in hsien administration was thus made even in the time of turmoil. 

The Sui ff (A.D. 589-618), like the Ch’in, was a short lived dynasty, but 
responsible for many important developments. It reunited the whole coun- 
try and adopted a simple two-grade local system as illustrated by Diagram 
3. At first, the former chun were abolished in favor of the chou which were 
made the upper grade of local government. Later on, the chou were renamed 
as chun. This was a change of name, not an addition of a grade. The 
hsien, the unit of the lower garde, stood as firm as ever. The number of 
hsien at the time of Ta Yeh K# (A.D. 605-616) had come back to 1255.14 
The classification of the hsien was also made simple by reducing from the 


nine classes of the Northern dynasties to four classes and finally from 
four classes to three classes. 


Diagram 3. The Local System of the Sui Dynasty 








Chou or chun Hsien 














The T’ang ji (A.D 618-907), like the Han, was a great dynasty and 
enjoyed a longer tenure of power. Like the Han again, it created the sup- 
ervisory districts, called the tao, over the two-grade local government. The 
local units of the upper grade were shun which were called chou at a later 
time.'® Besides, certain chou or chun were given the special name of fu fff 





13. Chen Ying-chao, op. cit., p. 19. 


14. Wei Cheng: Swi Shu or the History of the Sui Dynasty, the Chapter on Geography ; 
and Tu Yu, op. cit. 


15. There was a struggle for existence, so to speak, between the chun and the choy 
throughout the Sui and T’ang dynasties. Finally, the chou was triumphant and 
continued to be local units of both the higher and lower status. The chum disap- 
peared for good after the T’ang Dynasty. 
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as indicated in Diagram 4. They again fell into three groups: those chou 
in which the national capital and the ‘‘visiting capitals’? #7#f were located 
were called metropolitan fu; those in the interior and strategically important 
were called tu-tu fu #$#)}f; and those on the frontier and strategically im- 
portant were called tu-hu fu ##eF.° Under the chou or chun and fu were 
1573 hsien'’ broken into seven classes: three classes according to population, 
and four according to political and geographical importance.'® 


Diagram 4. The Local System of the T’ang Dynasty 





Chou or Chun |——| Hsien 
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The local government of the Sung Dynasty ¢ (A.D. 960-1279) took the 
general pattern of the T’ang with a few modifications. As shown by Dia- 
gram 5, the first modification was that the supervisory districts at that time 


were called routes i%% instead of tao. The supervision over the transportation 
of grain, the tax in kind, through the water and land routes was especially 
emphasized. Another point of notice was the disappearance of the chun from 
the upper grade of local government; in fact it disappeared once for all as 
previously noted. ‘The third innovation was the addition of the chuin #& or 
army and chien \% or garrison to the fu and chou. The former two were 
of two kinds: those under the direct supervision of the routes were equivalent 
to the fu and chou also had the hsien under them, while those under the 
fu and chou were equivalent to the hsien. A fourth point to be noted was 
that all the magistrates of the hsien as well as the heads of the fu, chou, 
chuin and chian were central officials assigned concurrently to local posts. 
The Sung Dynasty had probably the most centralized government of all his- 
torical civilizations. There were 1389 hsien'® divided into five classes ac- 
cording to population or the political and geograghical importance. In the 
hsien, for some time, ten families were organized into a pao, and five pao 





Chen Ying-chao, op. cit., pp. 29-30. The tu-tu fu may control other chou besides 
its own chou. 


Tu Yu, op. cit., v. 172. 
For details see T’ang Hui-yao [$@ xi, quoted by Chen Yin-chao, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 


Chi Yun and Lu Shih-yun: Hsu Tung Tien, in Ten Tung, Commercial Press, 
1935. v. 126 
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a major pao for the purpose of local self-protection.” 


Diagram 5. The Local System of the Sung Dynasty 
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Following the steps of both the Liao # or the Khitans 4f}, a hybrid 
of the Manchurian and Mongolian races, and the Chin 4 or the Niichens 
#i, the forefathers of the Manchus, who harassed and controlled the north- 
ern parts of China, the Mongols succeeded in establishing a vast empire with 
China as a part of it. The Yuanj¢ or Mongol Dynasty (A.D. 1279-1368), 
realizing that the vast expanse of the Chinese domain and the numerous fu, 
chou, chuin, and chian were too difficult for the foreigners to deal with, 
found it expedient to limit the span of control by dividing the country into 
a few major units, colloquially called the sheng 4*' or provinces and made 
them the top grade of local government. As shown by Diagram 6, the sheng 
controlled the routes, the directly-controlled fu, and the directly-controlled 
chou; the route controlled the fu, chou, and hsien; the fu also controlled the 
chou and hsien; and all the chou controlled the hsien. In other words, the 
sheng was the top grade; the hsien the basic grade; and sandwiched in be- 
teen the sheng and the hsien were these complicated units of the routes, fu, 
and chou, forming a middle grade.** That was only a makeshift arrange- 
ment. The Mongols did not fully solve their problem of local government, 





20. This was called pao chiao system which was adopted by subsequent dynasties for 
various local purposes. 

21. In the Yuan Dynasty the cabinet in the central government was called Chung Shu 

Sheng pivG. As the newly established provincial governments were meant to be 
the branches of the cabinet they were called Shin Chung shu sheng {i+b@¥Q and 
were, therefore, colloquially called sheng. 
Besides the complicated units of the intermediate grade mentioned above, the 
Yuan Dynasty had other local units such as chuin (army), ssw, and tao also func- 
tioning between the sheng and the hsicw on the frontier regions for military and 
supervisory purposes. 
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although they exhibited originality in the inauguration of the sheng and the 
three-grade system, both of which were adopted by subsequent dynasties. 


Actually they made no great change in the hsien administration except 
that they appointed two magistrates to each hsien. The chief magistrate was 
a Mongol and the deputy magistrate was a Chinese. That was a pattern of 
foreign rule and was, in fact, practiced in all grades of local government. 
There were 1127 hsien,** divided into three classes according to population 
and later into other classes south of the Yangtze River with much larger po- 
pulation requirements. 
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After the Mongols were expelled from China, The country came again 
under the Chinese rule. The Ming Dynasty Wj (A.D. 1368-1644) took over 
the local system of the preceding dynasty and had the intermediate grade 
simplified by abolishing all the routes. Under the sheng, as indicated by 
Diagram 7 were the fu or the prefecture which in turn controlled the hsien 
and chou. Side by side with the fu was the chili chou [{tIN or the direct- 
ly-controlled chou which also controlled the hsien. Thus, the fu and chou 
constituted a simple middle grade over the chou and hsien as the basic grade 
of local government. 


The Ming had 1138 hsien and six chi-mi hsien §§ 68%, making 1144 all 
together.** The hsien were divided into three classes then according to tax 
which was considered as a better and more practical criterion than the po- 
pulation. Grains were the main tax in kind at that time. The first class 
hsien had tax up to 100,000 shih 4 of grain, the second class up to 60,000, 





23. Chen Ying-chao, op. cit., p. 51; also, Hsu Tung Tien, v. 134. 


24. Hsu Tung Tien #G%&Si, Vv. 140. Chi-mi hsien were those hsien inhabited by the un- 
civilized peoples on the frontier. 
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and the third class up to 30,000. 


Diagram 7. The Local Government of the Ming Dynasty 
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The development of the Chinese local system has been traced with a 
view to showing the unchanged status, the general nature, and the external 
relationals of the hsien among the other kinds of local government. It is 
indeed a cursory review, but as a compensation, a fuller description of the 
hsien or county government in the Ch’ing jf or Manchu Dynasty regarding 


its administrative organization and activities will be made as a continuation 
of the story. 


The Hsien Government of the Ch’iag Dynasty. 


As space does not permit a description of the Asien or county govern- 
ment of all the different dynasties, it is possible to recount only the hsien 


government of the Ch’ing Dynasty as an example of its ancient type and as 
a background of the modern type as well. 


The Manchus came into China with better knowledge of Chinese culture 
and ruled the country better than the Mongols. The Ch’ing Dynasty (A.D. 
1644-1912) adopted the local system of the Ming almost in its entirety. As 
indicated in Diagram 8, only two minor innovations were introduced. First- 
ly, the #ao or Circuit was instituted as a liaison between the province and 
the fu and its equivalents, but not as a grade of local government. Second- 
ly, a new local unit called #ing §& was created. The #’ing by itself had 
two grades: the chili ? ing (42H or subprefecture independent of the fu or 
prefecture and the #’ing subject to a fu. Thus, on the same basic level, 


there were the hsien, the chou and the ¢’ing, with the hsien as the principal 
unit. 





25. One shih is equivalent to 103.51688 litres. 


This is cited here for reference with 
the ancient shih. 
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Diagram 8. The Local Government of the Ch’ing Dynasty 
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According to H.B. Morse’s estimate, there were 1443 hsien in the eighteen 
provinces, twenty-seven in the three Eastern Provinces, making 1470 in all 
China in 1906.%° It is, however, believed that Liu Chin-chiao #)#% re- 
corded more correctly the number of the Asien in each of the twenty-one 
provinces with a total of 1313 hsien at the end of the Ch’ing Dynasty, that 
is, in 1912. Here is an abstract table made from his voluminous work.** 


A Table of the Provinces and the Hsien of the Ch’ing Dynasty 


Province Hsien 
Chili 109 (v.305, Kao 
Fengtien 32 (v.306, Kao 
Kirin 18 (v.307, Kao 
Heilungkiang 7 (v.308, Kao 
Shantung 96 (v.309, Kao 
Shansi 85 (v.310, Kao 
Honan 49 (v.31l, Kao 
Kiangsu 32 (v.312,. Kao 
Anhwei 51 (v.313, Kao 
Kiangsi 75 (v.314, Kao 
Fukien 58 (v.315, Kao 
Chekiang 75 (v.316, Kao 


10502) 
10511) 
10517) 
10529) 
10525) 
10541) 
10549) 
10555) 
10561) 
10567) 
10573) 
10579) 


y ee Be i le ae ie Mate dee de 





H.B. Morse, op. cit., p. 14. 


Liu Chin-chao: Wen-hsien Tung Kao of the Ching Dynasty, Continued (No. 10 of the 
Ten Tung), Commercial Press, Shanghai, China, 1936. Vols. 325-326, Chili is 
now Called Hopei, and Fengtien was the old name of Liaoning. 
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Hupeh 60 (v.317, Kao p. 10585) 
Hunan 64 (v.318, Kao 10589 ) 
Shensi 73 (v.319, Kao 10595) 
Kansu 47 (v.320, Kao 10601) 
Sinkiang (v.321, Kao 10609 ) 
Szechwan (v.322, Kao p. 10627) 
K wangtung 79 (v.323, Kao 10636 ) 
Kwangsi 49 (v.324, Kao 10645) 
Yunnan 39 (v.325, Kao 10651) 
K weichow 33 (v.326, Kao 10661) 


PPVVUPPVIT? 





21 1313 


The official head of the hsien government was Chih-hsien 4y%%, ‘‘Knower 
of the Hsien’’, or the Magistrate. His official salary might be from TIls. 
100 to Tls. 300 a year,** with an allowance ‘‘for the encourageinent of in- 
tegrity among officials’’, amounting to three or four times his salary. The 
emoluments of his office, however, might be from a hundred to a thousand 
times his nominal salary; but from them he had to provide for the main- 
tenance of his subordinates and his superiors.** He was appoined to his post 
generally from the list of expectants, either because he was the son of his 
father or because of a sufficient contribution to what in Western countries 
would be the party campaign fund, or because of good work in a Chih-shih;*° 
occasionally, a high scholar was appointed because of his scholarship, but it 
was seldom to a lucrative post. To the different hsien, or counties, of the 
empire were applied, according to the facts of the case, none, or one or two 





28. Tis. is the symbol for “Taels” or Chinese ounces of silver; the tael current was 
worth at Canton 6s. 8d. (U.S. $1.63) during the latter half of the 19th century. 
The tael current at Shanghai was worth 10 per cent. less than the Canton tael. 


An infinitesimal portion of the revenues of the chih-hsien was spent on such heads 
of expenditure as police, justice, roads, etc. which should fall on the official 
purse in the West; so far as we can see, he existed solely for his own main- 
tenance and that of his fellow officials, his superiors and his subordinates. 


The extra-official function could be delegated by the responsible officials by the 
exercise of patronage. This delegated employment was called chih-shih. These 
unofficials were selected from the official class, the class known as “expectant” 
hsien, fu, Of tao, men qualified to serve in the posts for which they were expec- 
tant, inscribed on the register of the Board of Civil Office, but not yet nomi- 
nated to a substantive post. Entry to this state of expectancy was the result of 
examination in literature, and in the last days of the Ching Dynasty, also the 
result of contributions to the central government or of political influence. 
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or three, or all of the four qualifying adjectives, ‘“‘busy, troublesome, weari- 
some, difficult’’.*! 


The chih-hsien or the magistrate was duly equipped with the hsien-chen 
§%m— or Deputy Magistrate, Superintendent of Police, Jail Warden, treasurers, 
collectors, secretaries of the six ‘‘offices’’,*? clerks, runners, etc., many of 
whom held their position by hereditary right or custom, but had no inde- 
pendent status. But an official in China at that time, though he might 
delegate his functions, could never delegate, or absolve himself from, respon- 
sibility, and the chih-hsien was held personally responsible for every act of 
what we might call the municipal government. He was everything in the 
hsien, and some of the most important of his functions must be described. 


The judicial function was the most important. He was the Police Mag- 
istrate, and decided ordinary police cases; he was Court of First Instance in 
all civil cases. Civil cases were usually settled by guilds in towns, and by 
village elders or by arbitration of friends in the country; but they might 
come before the official tribunal, when the plaintiff wished his pound of 
flesh and the blood of his victim as well. The chih-hsien was also Court of 
First Instance in criminal cases, through a first hearing might for convenience 
be held by an assistant magistrate.** The chih-hsien was also coroner, with 
all the duties of that office. He heard suits for divorce and breach of pro- 
mise. He was not only prosecuting attorney, but was also sheriff, having 
to execute all judgments of his own or a superior court. As the jail warden, 
he was responsible for the custody and maintenance of the prisoners before 
and after trial. Finally if there was any part of the judicial function which 
had been omitted, he was that too. 


The fiscal funtion was next important. The hsien was the primary 
unit in China for Fiscal, as for administrative and judicial, matters. The 
chih-hsien was the agent of the provincial and of the imperial administrations 
in collecting the land tax and the grain tribute, which were the two main 





Morse, op. cit., p. 17. 


They were the civil office, Revenue Office, Ceremony Office, War Office, Punish- 
ment Office, and Works Office. 


Appeal was made to the Fu, and cases involving the death penalty were reviewed 
by the chih-fu. Death warrants were signed by the Miehtai 4m or the Provincial 
Judge, except in case of rebellion or of riot capable of being instigated as such, 
when summary justice was inflicted. Appeal from the death penalty might also, 


and in the case of officials did, go to the Hsing Pu #1 or Board of Punishments 
at Peking. 
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sources of revenue for the government in providing for its own need.** He 
was also registrar of land, and the system of verification was so thorough 
that a deed of sale certified by his seal might be accepted as a warranty of 
title. He was Famine Commissioner of his hsien; it was his duty to see 
that the public granaries were kept full, and to distribute relief in time of 
distress. He was also Moth and Locust Commissioner, to combat those 
plagues; and, except along the Yellow River, was solely responsible for the 
prevention of floods and reparation of their damage. 


Besides all this, he was also the local representative of the Kung Pu T. 
#4 or the Board of Works and the provincial treasurer, in the custody of 
official buildings, and saw to the maintenance in order of city walls, pri- 
sons, official temples, and all other public buildings; he must likewise main- 
tain the efficiency and provide for the expenses of the government courier 
service from border to border of his hsien. From his own funds he must 
execute such repairs as were ever effected to bridges and roads, must see 
that the schools were maintained, and must call upon the wealthy to con- 
tribute for public and philanthropic purposes. He maintained order, saw to 
the physical well-being of his hsien, and was the guardian of the people’s 
morals. 


These were the principal functions of the chih-hsien and under the pa- 
ternal government of this ‘‘Father and the Mother of the People” the ruled 
might be expected to be a body of abject slaves. This was far from being 
the case. The Chinese were essentially law-abiding people, and, in the coun- 
try, at least, were guilty of few crimes. Apart from the regular visits of 
the tax-collector, it was doubtful if the actual existence of a government 
was brought tangibly to the notice of a tenth, centainly not to a fifth, of 
the population. The remaining eighty or more per cent. lived their daily 
life under their customs, the common law of the land, interpreted and ex- 
ecuted by themselves. Each village in the Asien was the unit for this com- 
mon-law government, the fathers of the village exercising the authority vest- 
ed in age, but acting under no official warrant, and interpreting the customs 
of their fathers as they learnt them in their youth. The criminal law was 
national; but, with a more or less general uniformity, each circumscription 
had its own local customs in civil matters. Questions of land tenure, of 
water rights, of corvees (when not Imperial), of temple privileges, of pre- 
scriptive rights in crops, in details differed from hsien to hsien. Such dif- 
ferences were immaterial, however; the man of the country knew possibly 





3!. He had no concern with the special tributes or with the salt gabelle or likin; 
with them sole connection was the duty of protecting the collectors, 
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only in his own village, and was not concerned with any hsien other than 
his own. That local custom in an adjoining hsien would alienate from him 
the foreshore accretion to his own farm, concerned him but little, if the 
custom of his own hsien granted it to himself; while the resident in the 
former hsien did not think of claiming rights which were never claimed by 
his fathers. In matters of taxation, too, custom was the guiding principle. 
The government and the tax-collector were always trying to get more—this 
was understood; but the people, strong-based on custom, maintained an un- 
ending struggle to pay this year no more than they paid last year, and in- 
crement was wrung from them only after an annually renewed contest. But 
the chih-hsien would not press too hard as his one aim was to serve his term 
without a disturbance sufficiently grave to come to the notice of his super- 
iors.*§ 


The official head of the village was the ti-pao, #hf% ‘‘Land Warden’’, 
nominated by the magistrate from the village elders, but dependent upon the 
good-will of his constituents. Several small villages might be joined under 
one ti-pao, and a large village might be divided into two or three wards, 
each with its ti-pao; while a village which, as was often the case, consisted 
of the branches of one family holding its property in undivided communal- 


ty, would have naturally as its ti-pao the head of the family. The ti-pao 
acted as constable, and was responsible for the good conduct and moral be- 
havior of every one of his constituents; he was also responsible for the due 
payment of land-tax and tribute. He was the official land-surveyer of his 
village, and had the duty of verifying titles and boundaries on every trans- 
fer of land; and the fees and gratuities from this, and the power over his 
fellow villagers given by the other duties of his post, endowed the ti-pao 
with so much local importance, that the old communal theory was lost to 
a great extent, and the appointment was often in practice a matter of pur- 
chase. 


The town was considered a collection of villages, being divided into 
chia FA or ‘‘wards’’, each with its ti-pao, whose duty were the same as those 
of his country colleague. The town had, however, its commercial questions, 
but these were almost, if not quite, invariably settled by the guilds concern- 
ed, in accordance with the guild rules, and were seldom brought to the 
cognizance of the officials. Of the relations between town and country it 
may be said that generally the interests of the countrymen, peaceful and 
law-abiding, were sacrificed to those of the town-dwellers, riotous and com- 
petitive. The direct taxes, land-tax and tribute were assessed on rental value 


——_ a 


35. Morse, op. cit., pp. 17-20. 
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for farming land, and town property was subjected to no great increase 
from this rating, The movement of food supplies, too, was prohibited and 
sanctioned, not according to the interests of the producing farmer, but to 
meet the needs of the consuming townsman.*® 


Besides the ti-pao, both the village government and the town govern- 
ment had also as their chief organs the Boards of Directors. The Board of 
Directors was often made up of leaders of the more important families and 
of the men who were generally recognized as having the most influence in 
the village or the town—scholars—and of those who had won esteem by 
their force of character, experience, and administrative ability. In some 
localities and times, however, those positions went to rich schemers or to 
men who use corrupt measures to attain them. As a rule, apparently, no 
formal selection was held, although in theory the members of the Board of 
Directors were nominated by their fellow villagers or townsmen and con- 
firmed by the chih-hsien. Membership appeared rather to have come through 
tacit recognition by public opinion. As in the case of ti-pao, the towns 
were usually divided into wards, each with fits Board of Directors. In at 
least some villages in the South, the village board was associated with the 
village temple. 


To the Board of Directors, as well as the ¢i-pao, went over such tasks 
as lighting the streets, maintaining the watchmen, building and repairing 
dikes, constructing and maintaining the wall (if there was one), supervising 
markets, approving of all transfers of land, erecting and repairing temples, 
sinking and cleaning community wells, collecting the taxes and contributions 
levied by the state, and adjusting disputes between fellow villagers and 
townsmen or with other villages and towns. Controversies which could not 
be settled in this manner might be taken to the magistrate, but such litiga- 
tion was usually costly and prolonged and was entered upon only as a last 
resort. In some sections, it may be noted, tax collectors constituted a here- 
ditary group, distinct from the ti-pao and elders. 


It must be added that the ‘‘local gentry’? were also very influential. 
Scholars, retired officials, men of wealth, the elders of the leading clans, 
were much listened to in local affairs and exercised a good deal of initia- 
tive in matters affecting the welfare of the community. Then, too, the in- 
dustrial and commercial guilds in the towns and cities, with their officials, 
their membership, their regular meetings, their rules, their benevolent ac- 
tivities, their methods of arbitration and their guild courts, have played 





36. Morse, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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useful functions as local political forces. 


In addition to the village and town governments, the family, the guild, 
and the local gentry, there were in the Asien also other local organizations 
that took over some of the functions which in some countries in the Occi- 
dent are perfomed by the government. Among these were volunteer fire 
companies, benevolent societies, groups for watching the crops, and associa- 
tions for mutual aid. The Chinese people have from of old displayed in- 
terest in their local affairs and shown capacities for organization and self- 
government in various ways.*’ 


To summarize, the earliest type of local government in China was feud- 
alistic; but after the unification of the country by Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, 
the first Emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty (B.C. 221-207), a two-grade local 
system was inaugurated by which China was divided into a number of chun 
and subdivided into a number of hsien or counties. Under the succeeding 
dynasties of the Han (B.C. 206-A.D 222), the T’ang (A.D. 618-907), and 
the Sung (A.D. 960-1279), the country continued to have a two-grade local 
government with a supervisory organ above it. The three-grade organization 
of the Yuan Dynasty (A.D. 1279-1368) continued with but slight modifica- 
tion through the Ming (A.D. 1368-1644), and the Ch’ing (A.D. 1644-1912) 


Dynasties. With the establishment of the Republic in 1912 and the estab- 
lishment of the National Government in 1928, the fu and tao were succes- 
sively abolished again in favor of the two-grade system. Through two thou- 
sand years the names of the upper one or the upper two units were changed 
from time to time. The hsien, however, continued all the way through as 
the basic lower division. 


The hsien government under the Ch’ing Dynasty, with its merits and 
weaknesses, its bureaucratic heritages and democratic traditions, was repre- 
sentative of the general pattern which had been followed in the preceding 
centuries and which will have profound infleunce upon the hsien government 
in the future. Professor Kan-yu Wang’s characterization of the hsien fits 
here as a concluding remark: 


The hsien, for twenty-odd centuries, has served as the basic unit of 
local government in China. Despite the political vicissitudes from the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (B.C. 221-207. Ed.) to the present time, a steady trend 
toward keeping the hsien governments intact is clearly discernible. While 





57. Kenneth Scott Latourette: The Chinese: their History and Culture, 2nd ed., 1934, pp. 
42-43. 
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local areas above the hsien have changed frequently both in size and 
variety, the hsien may rightly be characterized by its regularity and per- 
manence. It is at the foundation of the Chinese administrative system; 
that no alien rulers in the past dared to uproot it is an evidence of 
its importance. Only with hsien firmly established, can the mechanism 
of Chinese local government go on wheels.** 





Kan-yu Wang: The Local Government of China, China Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Chungking, China, 1945. P. 32. 
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Book Reviews 





China in Western Literature 
A Continuation of Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica 
Compiled by Tung-Li Yuan 


New Haven, Connecticut: Far Eastern Publications, Yale University, 1958. 


Dr. Tung-Li Yuan is to be thanked by students of China for his monu- 
mental contribution to bibliography. It will satisfy a need which has grown 
with the passing of time ever since 1924 when the final volume of the revis- 
ed edition of Henri Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica was published. Like Cordier, 
Dr. Yuan has traveled to many countries and visited many libraries to collect 
his data. Also like Cordier, as Dr. Arthur W. Hummel has noted in his 
foreword to the volume under review, he has devoted years of selfless labor 
to the service of scholars. The result is an indispensable work of reference 
opening up many scholarly vistas to veteran researchers and neophytes alike. 


While Dr. Yuan’s contribution to scholarship is of the same significance 
as Cordier’s, he has not allowed himself to be confined by his predecessor 
as regards methods of approach or extent of coverage. Changing conditions 
of a later age have necessitated a number of deviations. Writers on China 
have become more numerous since 1924 and publications in the China field 
have appeared in many more countries. In view of this, Dr. Yuan has been 
guided by practical wisdom in restricting himself to books on China written 
in or translated into English, French and German, although it must be 
admitted that the inclusion of books in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 
would have added many highly desirable titles on Marco Polo and on Sino- 
Iberian relations. He has also left the compilation of a companion biblio- 


graphy on periodical literature to the late Dr. Cheuk-Woon Taam of the 
University of Hawaii. 


Another deviation from Cordier is Dr. Yuan’s own scheme of classifica- 
tion and arrangement which will doubtless be found easier to understand 
and use as it involves less guesswork on the part of the beginning student. 
In this connection it should also be mentioned that the make-up of the 
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pages is much easier on the eye, and the inclusion of a Names Index greatly 
facilitates the use of the volume. 


The most impressive feature of the bibliography is its exhaustiveness, 
especially in view of the fact that the compiler has done his work single- 
handed. In a day when bibliographical compilations are rapidly becoming 
collective enterprises, his heroism should be underscored. Exhaustiveness 
which involves the inclusion of countless details is all the more valuable 
when it is re-enforced by accuracy and Dr. Yuan’s work is singularly praise- 
worthy as it can lay claim to both virtues. This is not to say that there 
are no slips at all but rather that the slips, many of which are of a typo- 
graphical nature for which the proofreader rather than the compiler should 
be held responsible, are so few in a work of this size that they are easily 
excusable. 


Another impressive feature is the inclusion of Chinese characters for 
biographical and geographical names of Chinese origin and for titles of 
Chinese books translated into western languages. This is a continuation of 
the worthy precedent set by Cordier but at the same time the work involv- 
ed, which usually goes unnoticed and unappreciated, has been far in excess 
of the trouble the French sinologist had to take. In the last few decades 
many books on China have been written by Chinese authors scattered around 
the four corners of the earth. On the title pages of their books Chinese 
characters usually do not accompany the authors’ names in western guise. 
The matter would have been simpler if the authors had all followed a 
standard system of romanization but this has not been the case. Chinese 
authors, like authors in other countries, are usually rugged individualists, 
and this individualism often expresses itself in a variety of personal choices 
in signing themselves with letters of the western alphabets. This divergence 
has not only been fostered by the languages chosen as the media of expre;- 
sion but also has been influenced by the dialects prevailing in the regions 
of the authors’ origin. Thus ‘‘Ch’en’’, according to the Wade-Giles system 
which has been adopted in the English-speaking countries, is none other 
than **Tchen’”’ in a book written in French and ‘‘Tschen”’ in German; and 
the same name would be signed ‘‘Chan’’ if the author happens to be a 
metropolitan Cantonese, ‘‘Chin’’ in Toishanese, ‘‘Ching”’ in Hakka, ‘‘Tan’’ 
in Fukienese and ‘‘Chun’’ if the author happens to be a Chinese born and 
educated in Hawaii. 


On top of all this there is another complication arising from the fact 
that there are many clusters of Chinese family names in which one is in- 
distinguishable from another in western spelling unless the exact intonation 
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is indicated. In extreme cases they are indistinguishable even with intona- 
tion. As readers of western books by Chinese authors have long realized, 
tonal designations are almost never indicated on the title pages. When all 
three factors in simultaneous operation confront the bibliographer, his con- 
fusion is almost hopeless. Were it not for their reputation or for personalized 
information, who could tell that Dong Kingman is Tseng Ching-wen #2 
in Chinese and that Chuan-hua Lowe (Lo) 5% (@3#, the publicist, is no clans- 
man of Pardee Lowe 3% (Liu in kuo-yu and Lau in Cantonese), the 
novelist. Thanks to Dr. Yuan’s meticulous care and extensive, time-consum- 
_ing detective work we have the authentic Chinese characters for nearly all 
of the Chinese authors included in this bibliography. 


As we have already hinted, there are a number of omissions—obviously 
unavoidable in a work of such size and scope. These again are noticeable 
for their small number. Examples are: 


1. Chou Hsiang-kuang: Indo-Chinese Relations, A History of Chinese 
Buddhism. (Calcutta, 1955) 264 pp. ‘ 


2. Keith, E.: Eastern Windows: An Artist’s Notes of Travel in Japan, 
Hokkido, Korea, China and the Philippines. (1928) 126 pp. 


3. Bouvat, Lucien: L’empire Mongol (Premiere Phase). (Paris, 1941) 
592 pp. 


4. Jorden, E.: Operation Mercy. An Account by a Red Cross Nurse of 
her Work in China, Korea, Malaya, etc. (London, 1956). 


If my readers will forgive me for m= RHE “blowing aside the fur to 
seek for faults’’, as the Chinese saying goes, I should like to call their at- 
tention to two examples of inadvertent classification. Under the section 
entitled ‘Social Life As Seen by Westerners’? is Myrth Bartlett’s By the 
Bridge of a Thousand Ages: The Adventures of Ling San (p. 252). This 
title is actually a work of fiction although the setting of the story is the 
vicinity of Foochow and the descriptive passages are meant to be realistic. 
In Section XV, ‘‘Language,’’ Shou-wing Chan’s Chinese Reader for Beginners 
(p. 389) is listed among ‘‘readers’’ and Theodore Hsi-En Ch’en’s Elementary 
Chinese Reader and Grammar (p. 392) is listed as a grammar, although the 
nature of the two volumes is substantially the same. 


As for typographical errors, the ones that especially deserve mention 
are the following: 


Hui gj on page 9, line 21, should be Chiung #@ 
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Fei #2 on pase 411, line 53, should be Wen & 
Ch’ao # on page 265, line 25, should be Chao jg. 


The last-mentioned error in typography is especially serious as Pan Chao, 
the subject of Nancy Lee Swann’s Pan Chao, Foremost Woman Scholar of 
China, |st Century A.D., who lived from ?52A.D.- ?125 A.D. should not be 
confused with her distinguished elder brother, the brilliant general, Pan 
Ch’ao, A.D. 32-102. 


While still in a fault-finding mood, I wish further to point out that 
Liang You-ming (p. 116, line 36) and Liang Yu-ming (p. 123, line 12) are | 
the same person and should not be listed as separate names in the index. 
Similarly, Kao Ch’i-feng (p. 506, line 13) is the courtesy name (tzu) of Kao 
Wéng (page 506, line 23) and should be so noted in the index also under 
Kao Ch’i-feng. Moreover, if consistency is desirable in including recent 
reprints of works published before 1924, the reissuance of Friederich Hirth’s 
China and the Roman Orient (Peiping, 1939) and P. K. Koslow’s Die Mongo- 
lei, Amido und dee tote Stadt (Chara-choto, 1955) as well as Georg von der 
Gabelentz’s Chinesische Grammatick (Berlin, 1953) should also have been 
noted. 


As man’s handiwork is always short of God’s perfection, these minor 
blemishes do not tarnish the radiance of the whole jade. 


Ch’en Shou-yi 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 
U.S. A. 
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Pictorial Catalogue of Ancient Bronzes in the Palace Collection 


Compiled by Joint Administration of the National Palace and Central 
Museums. Published by The China Series Publishing Committee, 
Taipei, Taiwan, 1958 

Paper bound : NT$260.00 De luxe : NT$280.00 


The ‘‘Pictorial Catalogue of Ancient Bronzes in the Palace Collection”’ 
is a complete catalogue of the bronze treasures of both the Palace Museum 
- and the National Central Museum which were removed to and are now stored 
in Taichung, Taiwan. The bronzes of the Palace Museum comprise those 
from the former imperial collections, and bronzes of the National Central 
Museum are those from the imperial collections found in the Palace in 
Mukden, the Summer Palace in Jehol, Yi-Ho-Yuan and Chin-Yi-Yuan, plus 
a smallnumber of rare pieces purchased from renowned collectors (Liu 
Shang-Chai, Yong Sung-Chai, Chen Fu-Chai, etc.). To entitle the bronze 
collections as awhole, however,the ‘‘Palace Collection’’ is considered an ade- 
quate choice. 


The Catalogue, compiled by the officials of both the Palace and the 
National Museums is published in two separate volumes. The first volume 
contains a list of contents with annotations and the second one contains 868 
photographs of the most representative bronze objects, with ink rubbings 
of the inscriptions. 


Reading threugh the list of contents, we find that the whole collection 
has been grouped into: a) most valuable bronzes with detailed annotations, 
1887 pieces from the Palace Museum and 667 pieces from the National 
Central Museum; and b) ordinary bronzes and possible copies, 169 pieces 
from the Palace Museum and 1114 pieces from the National Central 
Museum. The bronzes grouped in ‘‘b’”’ are listed without notes concerning 
their era, weights or patterns. 


These 2554 representative bronze objects are classified by the compilers 
of the Catalogue into 8 categories as follows: 


Cooking utensils and food containers such as: 


LI #§ (atripod vessel with three or four hollow legs, cooking utensil, 
one of the most ancient pottery forms.), 
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‘HSIEN j&{ (a steamer, formed similar to the Li but in two parts, with 
an upper part consisting of a colander with handles. ), 


TING ff (a caldron with solid legs, cooking utensil; either a round- 
shaped tripod or a square caldron with four.), 


KUEI %@ (a bowl, with or without cover, container for grain.), 


FU #@ (a rectangular covered dish with straight sloping sides; the 
cover is almost a duplicate of the vessel; container for cooked 
cereals. ), 


TUEI % (a round-shaped container for meat with a cover duplicat- 
ing the vessel which can be used as a dish when inverted.), 


HSU & (a shallow oval dish with handles and cover.), 


TOU & (a shallow dish with or without handles, on a round base 
and with a cover; the form is derived from the old pottery 
stem bowl.), etc. 


Wine vessels such as : 


HU # (a large wine vessel with bulbous body and narrow neck.), 
LEI g@ (a large vase or jar, wine container. ), 


TSUN # (a ceremonial wine vessel with flaring lip.), 


KUANG f& (a squat vessel, elongated from front to back, with a 
cover extending over open spout and with handle at back.), 


HO # (a tripod with cover, three or four legs, one outlet and a 
handle on one side; wine mixer.), 


CHIA 4 (vessel with handle on one side and two uprights on lip, 
round tripod or square and four legged, wine or water 
heater. ), 


KU fj (a tall slender wine beaker with wide foot and trumpet-shaped 
mouth. ), 


CHUEH # (libation cup, a tripod cup with handle and pointed lip.), 
: etc. 


Vessels for ordinary daily use such as: 


PAN # (a shallow basin for washing.), 
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CHIEN @ or HSI 7 (large deep basin with two handles, used for 
washing. ), 


YI {i (an ewer often shaped like a sauce boat.), 
LIEN #€ (a toilet box.), Pe 


Chariot-fittings, belt-hooks, paper-weights, etc. 


Measuring articles such as: 


LEANG 4 (bushel), 
Scale #, 


Counter-weight #§, etc. 


Musical instruments such as: 


CHUNG @& (clapperless bell.), 
PO gH and CHENG gf (clapperless bells of various sizes.), and 
LING @ (bell). 


Weapons such as: 


FUH # (ax), 
MIAO +} (spear head), 
KO x (halberd), 
CHIEN @i) (sword), etc. 
Seals, (both official and personal) and 


Mirrors of various dynasties and periods. 


We find the bronzes in eight categories and 63 types and sorts. This 
method of classification, following the traditional publications, qualifies 
and indicates the use of the different objects. Professor Yong Ken in his 
‘General Study of Shang-Yin and Chou Bronze;s’’, classified them into: 
Food vessels, wine vessels, water containers and miscellaneous. And Dr. Li 
Chi, the acting president of the Academia Sinica, tried out a new method 
to classify the ancient bronzes, according to their shapes into: round based, 
flat based, ring base, three-legged, four legged and covered. But, this new 
system is neither generally followed, nor by the compilers of this Catalogue. 


The most part of the bronzes of the former imperial collections had 
been catalogued during the reign and under the imperial order of Emperor 
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Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795 A.D.) in such books as Hsi-Ch’ing-Ku-Chien (40 
vols.), Ning-Shou-Chien-Ku (16 vols.) and Hsi-Ch’ing-Sii-Chien (40 vols.). 
But the later acquisitions were not catalogued. Wecan not, therefore, find 
in the above-mentioned books the record of SAN-SHIH-P’AN, a huge shallow 
basin of Late Chou which was presented to Emperor Chia-Ch’ing in 1809. 
Other important bronzes, such as MAO-KUNG-TING, have often been kept 
as secret treasures by the private collectors through ages; they hesitated 
showing treasures to people or recording studies about them. We are happy 
to note that in the Pictorial Catalogue, every valuable bronze object is 
annotated in detail concerning its era, inscription, pattern, shape, weight 
and size. 


In the publications of the past such as Kao-Ku-Tu (Pictorial Study of 
the Ancient Treasures) of Li Ta-Lin and Hsiian-Ho-Po-Ku-Tu (General 
Catalogue of Ancient Treasures compiled during the reign of Emperor Hwei- 
Tsung, 1102-1125 A.D.), there are mostly literary descriptions and re- 
cords. Some illustrations made in weak drawings help the reader very little 
to appreciate the original forms of the bronzes. Here, in this Catalogue, 
beautiful half-tone photographic studies of the bronzes are presented to the 
reader’s satisfaction. 


Through the ages, Chinese scholars as well as connoisseurs who have 
made any studies of bronzes, attached importance only to the large vessels. 
Bronzes of smaller size, such as chariot-fittings, belt-hooks and weapons, 
were neglected; seals and mirrors were recorded in a number of separate 
books. During the recent decades, students of bronze have widened their 
scope of research and those once neglected objects are now brought under 
careful study. This Pictorial Catalogue therefore has every piece of bronze 
worthy of its name, large and small, placed into the right category. 


Last but not the least, I would like to call the reader’s attention to two 
most important bronzes which Chinese national museums are proud of having 
well-preserved: 


1) MAO-KUNG-TING (photos found on pp. 82-84, second part of 
Vol. 2) 


This caldron, now kept in the National Central Museum, cast during 
the reign of King Hsiian (827-782 B.C.) of Chou, was unearthed in Shen- 
Si in the later years of Emperor Hsian-Fong (1851-1861 A.D.). It had won 
the praise of and been kept by such renowned collectors as Chen Fu-Chai 
and Duan Fang. And Yeh Kung-Ch’o, a connoisseur of repute, had trea- 
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sured it fora good many years. After the Sino-Japanese war ended in 1945, 
a wealthy merchant, Chen Yun-Jen, somehow acquired this caldron and 
presented it to the national government. 


The details of MAO-KUNG-TING may be summarized as follows: 


Height:53.8 C.M.; Diameter: 47.9 C.M.; 


Weight:340.5 C.G.; with two upright loop handles over the lip; three 
legs in the form of curved limb with foot; double ring pattern 
around the neck; dark brownish-black body with scattered green 
patina. 


There are inscriptions of 500 characters to be found inside of the 
caldron and the style of the text is comparable to the passages in 
‘Book of History (SHU CHING)’’. We know of no inscription in 
any other bronze of equal length. 


2) SAN-SHIH-P’AN (photos found on pp. 198-199, first part of Vol. 2) 


This shallow basin, an outstanding bronze kept in the Palace Museum, 
was unearthed during the reign of Ch’ien-Lung in Shen-Si. Ran Yuan had 
first kept it secretly in his collection, and when the Governor of Chekiang 
Ah Ling-Po acquired it he presented the bronze to Emperor Chia-Ch’ing in 
1809. And since this basin had never been catalogued in the imperial 
publications, people had doubted its existence. The Palace Museum, soon 
after its establishment in 1924, made the ink rubbings of the basin and 
inscriptions available to the collectors and connoisseurs. The particulars of 
this basin may be summarized as follows: 


Height:20.6 C.M.; Diameter: 54.6 C.M.; 


Weight:21,312 C.G.; cast during the reign of King Li (878-828 
B.C.) of Chou, with two handles on sides and a ring base. There 
are inscriptions of 357 characters in the basin recording the settle- 
ment made between two neighboring states (SAN and YI) on border 
land. 


The T’ao-t’ieh (grotesque mask motif) patterns are found around 
the ringed base, and the dragon-form patterns on the outside of the 
basin are very decorative. 


With the Pictorial Calalogue at hand, readers have not only a clear ac- 
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count of the ‘‘Palace’’ treasures, but also a thorough knowledge of the de- 
velopment of Chinese bronzes. 


Reviewed by Chuang Yen 
The Palace Museum in Taichung 


Translated by Leon L.Y. Chang, 


The Evolution of Chinese Books (BE RMF RAAB) 
By Chia-tang Lo 
Taipei: Chiaa Series Publishiag Committee, 1958. 


It has been something like a vogue in recent years for scholars, in China 
and abroad, to write on the evolution of books, especially the phase of the 
process having to do with the origin of block printing. Among the more 
prominent works in this field, there are, in book form, ‘‘An Outline of the 
Study of Book Forms”? written jointly by Professors Ch’ii Wan-li and Ch’ang 
Pi-te, “Supplement to the Lu Pao-ching’s Catalogue of Textually Criticized 
Editions”? by Chao Chi-shih, and the book now under discussion; in the form 
of essays, there are those written by Professors Li Shu-hua, Lao Kan, Chen 
P’an, and the author of the present article, published respectively in the 
Continent Magazine, the Academic Quarterly, the Collection of Papers on 
the History of Chinese Studies, the Ching Hwa fournal of Chinese Studies, 
and like periodicals. It is to be conceded that with all these scholarly ef- 
forts, no final and conclusive argument has been presented about the exact 
origin of block printing in China, yet the various propositions advanced by 
the scholars have undeniably contributed more or less to the eventual solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Of all the books and articles mentioned in the preceding paragraph, Mr. 
Lo’s ‘The Evolution of Chinese Books’? has been the latest to come out. As 
a result, Mr. Lo has been able to include in his work the different conclu- 
sions on the matter reached by his predecessors. As Mr. Lo is the capable 
student of Professors Tung Tso-pin and Cu’i Wan-li, both authorities on 
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Chinese studies—the former on ancient history and the latter on textual 
criticism, it is only natural that he should be the author of such a brilliant- 
ly promising work. 

The ‘‘Evolution of Chinese Books’’ is divided into twelve sections. The 
first two sections deal with the origin of block printing and the means by 
which written materials were kept in circulation. From section 3 to section 
11, there is a brief account of how blocks were cut and used for printing 
during the different ages, beginning with the T’ang Dynasty and ending 
with the Ching. The last section contains Mr. Lo’s conclusion about the 
problem. 


The book forms one part of the China Series and is also the second to 
appear in the first collection of the Collected P2pers on History and Art of 
China issued by the National Historical Museum. Hence, the majority of 
the illustrations, totaling 20 plates, are photos of the exhibited items in the 
Show Room on the History of Printing, National Historical Museum. The 
arrangement of the items, pictures and notations displayed in this room is 
the brainchild of Professor Chiang Fu-ts’ung, Director, National Central 
Library. The observation made by Mr. Lo in his conclusion (Chinese: pp. 
88-91, English: pp. 53-56) is therefore nothing less than a statement of fact: 
‘So far we have managed to finish our little treatment of the various book 
forms and editions since the very beginning. For further reference, a list 
of the books and cultural treasures on display at the National Historical 
Museum, arranged jointly by the Museum and the Central Library, is here 
attached .... The above include stone carvings, bamboo slabs, manuscripts 
and printed books. The next in order are woodblock books... All to- 
gether, there are on display fifty six sets of books, breaking down to four 
kinds belonging to Sung Dynasty, three to Yuan, forty eight to Ming and 
only one to Ching because, chronologically, this period is nearest to the 
present and books published during the time are still easily available...” 


The book has four distinguishing features: 1) listing of all the proposi- 
tions on block printing, including, on tne whole, the theories that it began 
in Eastern Han, North Tsi, Sui, Early T’ang, Mid T’ang, the Five Dynas- 
ties, etc., 2) description, brief and precise, of the art of block printing 
through the ages; 3) profuse illustrations beautifully executed; 4) English 
translation (with adaptations by Hou Chien). 


Su Ying-hui 
National Central Library 
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Chang Hsi and the Treaty of Nanking 1842 
By Teag Ssu-yu 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 191pp. 


Chang Hsi #@3%, the hero and original author of this book, was a ser- 
vant of I-li-pu 7%. He served the latter in Yunnan and then assisted 
him at Nanking in 1840 when I-li-pu was appointed Governor of Liang Kiang 
fayc. When Tinghai #¢}§ was captured by the British in 1840, Chang Hsi 
was ordered to carry messages between I-li-pu and the British. When I-li-pu 
was tried in Peking in 1841, Chang Hsi was also severely interrogated. And 
when I-li-pu returned to Chekiang in 1842 to resume negotiations with the 
British, he requested Chang Hsi to assist him. During the Nanking nego- 
tiation Chang Hsi was the first Chinese official representative to see Sir 
Henry Pottinger aboard his flagship. After that Chang is reported to have 
been active in the Nanking negotiation. The first draft of the Treaty of 
Nanking was handed to him by Morrison, the British interpreter, to be for- 
warded to Chi-ying #%¢ and I-li-pu. Later, through an Imperial edict, 
Chang received for his ‘‘brave’’ service the nominal rank of a fifth-grade 
official and one thousand teals of silver. During his service at Nanking, 
Chang kept writing his diary, Fu-i jih-chi }*% #2, in which Chang gave 
a first-hand description of the Anglo-Chinese negotiations of 1842 at Nan- 
king. Besides his Fu-i jih-chi, Chang wrote another pamphlet entitled, T’an-i 
shuo-tieh #E¥ Ry (‘“The Minutes of Interviews with the Barbarians’), 
which is said to be a record of his six interviews with the English at Ting- 
hai in 1840 and 1841. Both of these manuscripts were later printed in book 
form by Wen-tien-ko shu-chuang 4 Ruf ME at Peiping in 1936. In 1944 
following the recommendation of Professor John K. Fairbank, Dr. Teng 
translated Chang Hsi’s Fu-i jih-chi into English. 


In order to understand the real value of Chang Hsi’s diary, we have, 
first of all, to find out what role Chang actually played during the Anglo- 
Chinese negotiations during the period from 1840 to 1842. It has to be 
borne in mind that the Opium War was the first war Chinese ever fought 
with the Western ‘barbarians’. Previous experience in fighting a foreign 
war was limited to reading Chinese history books, which told them that the 
intention of barbarian invaders was merely to overthrow the existing emper- 
or from his throne and install themselves, as the Mongols and Manchus had 
done several centuries before. Therefore, when the Opium War extended 
northward from Canton the general populus was of the opinion that the war 
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was not directed against China and the Chinese people, but their Manchu 
overlords, against whom their own secret societies were constantly plotting. 


Hence, when the British forces reached northern China, it was the Man- 
chus who were more shocked than the Chinese. Being a Manchu General in 
Chekiang in 1840, I-li-pu was by no means exempted from such a fear. He 
understood well how cruel the Manchu conquerors had been when they re- 
ached the same locality—particularly Yangchow #4) and Chiating3 %—only 
two hundred years before, where he was defending. Under such fearful cir- 
cumstances, he sent Chang Hsi to see the English ‘‘barbarians’’ in their 
‘‘chieftain’s headquarters’. He was even more surprised that Chang came 
back alive. As shrewd as all the Chinese Yamen-servants were, Chang ex- 
aggerated the story of his meeting with the “barbarians”. He reported to 
his master how the barbarian officers had respected his ability and intellig- 
ence, feared his bravery, and admired his personality. The Manchu offi- 
cials swallowed his story, and Chang Hsi became a hero. Actually, the role 
he played was nothing more than that of an ordinary messenger. 


When I-li-pu was once more assigned in 1842 to the old dangerous job 


of dealing with the British ‘‘barbarians’’ at Nanking, Chang Hsi naturally 
was indispensable. I-li-pu then requested Chang to assist him. In order to 
put himself in higher esteem, Chang Hsi refused this invitation because of 
‘illness’. It was only after I-li-pu’s repeated and sincere requests that 
Chang Hsi promised to “risk his life’’ again. (p.18) 


During the Nanking negotiations, Chang was the first delegate to board 
the British ship to receive a message. He returned relating how he had 
pounded the table and insulted the ‘barbarian officials’. It was only a 
few days later, however, that the Chinese mandarins found out for them- 
selves that there was nothing momentous in meeting a ‘‘barbarian chieftain” 
face to face; at ease now, they sat down to talk business. With Chang Hsi’s 
loss of priority in meeting with the ‘‘barbarians’’, he became deeply depress- 
ed and jealous. In actuality, from the beginning to the end of the Nan- 
king negotiations, Chang Hsi played no more significant a role than that of 
an ordinary liaison official. 


Chang Hsi, however, was a trusted servant of I-li-pu who credited Chang 
with an expert’s knowledge in dealing with the “barbarians”. He consulted 
Chang when bad news came, and Chang’s opinion was influencial when I- 
li-pu made his decisions. Furthermore, as Chi-ying and I-li-pu were both 
Manchu officials of the same rank, they were not very cooperative with one 
another. Chi-ying, as a liberal statesman, was easy going and had q more 
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sociable personality which the ‘“‘barbarians’’ greatly enjoyed. I-li-pu was a 
serious and conservative mandarin who despised the ‘‘undignified’’ manner 
which marked Chi-ying’s dealing with the ‘“‘barbarians’’. The difference 
between these two Chinese statesmen was clearly stated in Chang Hsi’s diary, 
and, partly because of his jealousy toward Huang En-tung #%{ A}¥, a close 
associate of Chi-ying, his ‘‘advice’’ to I-li-pu had obviously widened the 
gap between them. (p.63) This aspect has usually been neglected by his- 
torians who paid too much attention to Chang Hsi’s diplomatic activities 
which actually produced nothing important. 


Furthermore, since Chang noted down the day by day occurrences of the 
negotiations, these simple notes reveal an important inside story which has 
been neglected by both the ordinary. readers and the translator himself. In 
Chang Hsi’s diary, we find the answer to an old problem, namely why, con- 
trary to the instruction of the Emperor, the Chinese diplomats suddenly 
petitioned the Court to open all Five Ports ‘‘equally to all the barbarians’, 
an action which laid the foundation for the most-favored-nation treatment 
in later treaties. Chinese scholars have usually credited this to the old Chi- 
nese tradition, namely, ‘“‘to treat all barbarians on equal terms’’. And 
whereas the British and American writers gave credit to their own diplomats, 
in Chang Hsi’s diary we learn that it was only after I-li-pu and Chi-ying 
had heard of the coming of a French warship that they began to change 
their mind in favor of petitioning the Emperor to extend the commercial 
privileges to all other ‘“‘barbarian countrie;’’. (p.87, 94, 95) 


To sum up: the Fu-i jih-chi is undoubtedly an important book in the 
history of the Opium War. It offers detailed records of the first official 
communication on May 20, 1842, and of later negotiations. ‘‘This book is 
a study of (the Nanking) negotiations,”’ says Professor Fairbank, ‘“‘which in- 
augurated a century of unequal treaties, seen through the eyes of a minor 
Chinese participant. It deals closely by with a single document, covering but 
a few months. Yet it gives us more insight into the period than many more 
voluminous surveys.’? (Preface) This book however needs re-evaluation lest 
it mislead the reader who lacks the necessary background to understand the 
function of Chinese officialdom in the Ch’ing Dynasty. Generally speaking, 
many things must be read between the lines. Thus it would be dangerous 
to translate the document into English for Western readers unless the tran- 
slator himself thoroughly understands the functions and customs of Chinese 
officialdom during the Ch’ing period. As far as this aspect is concerned, 
the translator has given satisfactory interpretation. 


The annotated bibliographical notes (page 122 to 137), and notes (page 
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138 to 182), are lengthy and full of much useful information for research 
on the history of modern China. 


Shee Sung 
National War College 


A History Of The Establishment Of The Republic Of China 
(+ #K @ 4] x X) 
By Chang Chi-yun 


Taipei: China Cultural Publishiag Foundation, 1952 


Two fundamental ideas stand foremost in our tremendous task of fight- 
ing against Communism and Soviet Imperialism. They are ‘‘nationalism’’ and 
‘‘culture’’. These two ideas can be aroused among the people through his- 
torical inculcation. Dr. Chang’s brief but comprehensive work ‘‘A History 
of the Establishment of the Republic of China” is fittest for such a pur- 
pose. 


This book is written in seven chapters: I. Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek; II. The Four Feats of the National Revolution; III. 
The Founding of the Republic 1894-1911; IV. The Unification of China 
1911-1931; V. The War against Japan 1931-1945; VI. The Struggle against 
Communism and Soviet Imperialism 1945-the present; VII. The Future of 
the Republic of China. Chapter I contains two biographical sketches; chapter 
II is an outline of the whole book; chapters III-VI comprise the body of 
the book, dealing separately with the four periods of modern China of the 
last sixty odd years in more minute detail; and the last chapter is a con- 
clusion drawn by the author. 


A Chinese saying goes well, ‘‘heroes make time and tide.’’ Such a 
saying coincides with what most modern historians believe—‘‘man’’ is the 
motivator of history. If there had been no Galelio or Newton, there would 
have been no modern science. As it is the case with science, so it is with all 
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other things—the history of the Republic of China is no exception. Even 
a layman or a young student knows something of the life and deeds of Dr. 
Sun and President Chiang. But what the author wants to impress the readers 
most is the character and the cultivation, both of body and of mind, of the 
two great men of modern China. As the author points out ‘‘studying dilig- 
ently, practising, and loving others comprise the keynote of Dr. Sun’s per- 
sonal cultivation’’ and ‘‘President Chiang even in his middle age knew how 
to cultivate his body and mind and delighted in contemplation and _philoso- 
phical study’’. If we want to know their exploits, we must first of all un- 
derstand their potential energy and their accomplishment in character build- 
ing. 


President Chiang’s lecture on ‘“‘the System of the Three People’s Princi- 
ples’’ delivered on May 8, 1939 is a superb interpretation of the supreme 
guiding principle for national reconstruction handed down by the father of 
our Republic. He could not interpret it so well without full apprehension. 
Here let me point out for further reference a lecture delivered on August 
18, 1952 by President Chiang on the essence of the Three People’s Principles. 
The essence of the Three People’s Principles, as President Chiang interpret- 
ed, consists in ethics, democracy and science. To promote the national ethics 
by acting benevolently; to eliminate the shortcomings of democracy by put- 
ting rights and obligations on an equal footing; to raise the standard and 
promote the facilities of living by applying scientific method and scientific 
spirit. Benevolence, democracy and scientific spirit should be advocated if 
we expect any advance of human culture. We must not only keep this peer- 
less interpretation in mind, but also put it into practice. 


Chapter II outlining the four feats of the national revolution has an 
inner meaning to be realized on the part of readers. That is in reading the 
history of the Republic of China which is written with the blood of our 
revolutionary martyrs we the living must realize our heavy responsibility and 
brace ourselves up to overcome our relentless enemy—International Commu- 
nism—in order to lead our country onto the road of rehabilitation and pro- 
sperity. As the author points out, ‘‘A national disaster, no matter how tre- 
mendous it is, can be overcome with the full realization and concentration 
of efforts on the part of the whole nation....The present war of anti-Com- 
munism and against Soviet Imperialism is a sacred war of good against evil, 
right against wrong, humanity against brutality, right against might, justice 
against tyranny....So long as our cause is just, so long as our aim is fixed, 
so long as our determination is firm, the more hideous our enemy is, the 
braver we fight; the longer we fight, the stronger we become. With con- 
certed and unremittent efforts, we can overcome our enemy; and the final 
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victory cannot but be ours.”’ 


Chapters III-VI are the body of the book, in which the founding of 
the Republic, the unification of China, the victory over Japan, and the 
struggle against Communism and Soviet Imperialism are truthfully recorded. 
The martyrdom of the forerunners, the inner sorrow and the foreign op- 
pression prevailing since the establishment of the Republic, and the struggle 
for the cause of justice, peace and humanity are all marked down in a 
clear-cut and precise manner. All the historical facts contained in this little 
book should always be kept in the mind of every Chinese citizen. 


In the last chapter the author gives an authentic view on the future of 
our country in accordance with the five goals of our national reconstruc- 
tion—national independence, people’s liberty, democracy, economic equality 
and world peace. To achieve these five goals we have never slackened our 
efforts. 


‘‘Nationalism”’ is the main theme of the whole book. At the very end of 
the book, the author gives some stress on the importance of science. Human- 
ity going hand in hand with science will bring about true initiative and 
will open brilliant prospects for us. 


In short, this book will help heighten our patriotism and will no doubt 
be helpful to our cause of anti-Communism and against Soviet Imperialism. 


Reviewed by Mao Tze-shui 
National Taiwan Univerity 


Translated by Lo Mou-pin 
National War College 


Sketches on Tibet (Pa itte22) 


By Wu Chung-hsia. Taipei: China Cultural Service. 


The book under review, originally entitled ‘‘A Report on my Mission 
te Tibet” ( Ajeet), was written by Mr. Wu Chung-hsin (3248/@), former 
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Chairman of the Committee on Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs (S3j#f@2B 
#) of the Chinese Government, in 1940 at Chungking, shortly after his 
return from his mission to Tibet to officiate at the transmigration cere- 
mony of the 14th Dalai Lama in the fall of 1939. It consists of three 
chapters, totalling some 40,000 words. Recently, this book is reprinted in 
Taipei by the China Cultural Service, under the present title, entered as a 
new number in its Frontier Affairs Series (249833). Its comprehensive 
contents and high merits are favorably appraised by Dr. Chang Chi-yun in 
the Preface as follows: ‘‘Being the findings of the author’s on-the-spot 
survey, this volume narrates in detail the history, geography, culture, reli- 
gion, politics, economy, military affairs, foreign relations and social condi- 
tions of Tibet, hence an invaluable reference book for students of Tibet.’’ 


The first Chapter of the book is a retrospect of the past 30 years’ rela- 
tions between the Chinese Government and Tibet, from the founding of 
the Republic of China in 1911 to the author’s departure from Tibet in 
1940. Mr. Wu divided this 30-year period into two stages parted by the 
death of the late 13th Dalai Lama. In the first stage, when the 13th Dalai 
Lama was on the throne, ‘‘the relations between Tibet and the Chinese 
Government were at a lowest ebb, marked by constant conflicts and endless 
disputes, induced partly by the seeds of discord sown by the British im- 
perialists and partly by the wavering stand taken by the Dalai.’’ ‘However, 
the Dalai had in his old age, particularly after Nepal’s all-out attack at 
Tibet, become aware of the ever-increasing aggressiveness and ambition of 
the British and gradually come to the understanding that unless Tibet clings 
to the Chinese Government, it could not maintain its future existence.”’ 
With the death of the 13th Dalai Lama, which ushered in the second stage, 
new prospects were opened to the relations between the Chinese and Tibetan 
authorities. Meanwhile, Mr. Huang Mu-sung (#%3i#s) and the author 
successively went to Tibet as special envoys of the Chinese Government. The 
author’s policy toward Tibet is briefly told in these words: ‘‘When I first 
arrived at Tibet, I was under the strong impression that the deadlock be- 
tween Tibet and the Chinese Government was something that could never 
be removed by mere words and talks. The only way out, it seemed to me, 
would be first to clear up the Tibetans’ suspicions and promote their good 
feelings towards us. The primary objective of my trip is, therefore, to 
win their hearts and gain their faith in us.’’ As a successful result of the 
application of this policy, ‘‘the sovereignty of the Chinese Government in 
Tibet has taken its root, and the Sumrah Treaty earlier drafted under the 
auspices of the British was practically torn up.”’ 


The author’s policy is, in simple words, that of “the way of right” 
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(3%), which has been traditionally followed by the Chinese for thousands 
of years, and not that of ‘‘the way of might’’ (#3#). As ample evidences 
in China’s past history demonstrate, those emperors who applicd the latter 
policy to the borderlands might succeed for a brief period of time, but not 
for long, while those who adopted the former policy attained far greater 
success in retaining their devotion. A striking instance is that the British 
achieved very little in subjugating Tibet with their policy of might, where- 
as China’s policy of right had eventually led the 13th Dalai Lama to his 
repentance in his late years. This is a sharp contrast between what Men- 
cius termed as ‘“‘the way of subduing people by means of might’’ and ‘‘the 
way of convincing people by winning their hearts’”.- From Mr. Wu’s reve- 
lations, we are certain that despite its present-day domination by Commu- 
nist China, the prospects of our efforts to regain Tibet are pretty bright, 
since the Chinese Reds who rule the Tibetans by sheer might will never 
win their devotion. 


The second Chapter is a vivid account of the author’s mission to Tibet 
and his negotiations with the Tibetan authorities on matters of vital _inter- 
est to both parties. He was accompanied on his trip by several officers and 
only a handful of service men carrying not a single gun, with all his guards 
being Tibetan soldiers. Regarding this practice, the author remarked: ‘This 
is something unprecedented in our history. The reason for my doing so is 
that I wish to manifest my trust in the Tibetans and to demonstrate my 
sincere goodwill towards them.’’ In another passage, he further observed: 
“TI was ever of the opinion that we must make rich presents to the Tibetans 
as a token of our gracious courtesy. Hence the gifts we presented them 
were not only bountiful in quantity, but superb in quality, which were in- 
strumental in promoting their good feelings towards us.””> Mr. Wu also 
made detailed descriptions of the recipients of such gifts and the grand 
rituals of their presentation. On his mission to Tibet, he appointed Dr. 
Ch’an Wen-chu (ii/fJ#i), a physician educated in Germany, as its medical 
advisor, bringing there large number of medicines. As he noted in the 
book, ‘‘Nearly 70% of the populace of Tibet is victimized by syphilis, whose 
health condition constitutes a serious problem. After our arrival in Tibet, 
we rendered free medical services to numerous patients there. The Tibetans 
were deeply impressed by our charitable deed.’’ Furthermore, the author 
made keen depictions of the geographical features he observed on his jour- 
ney to Tibet by way of Sikkim, which are good for the reference of stu- 
dents of geography. On more than one occasion, he suggested the develop- 
ment of communications linking Tibet to China as a means of fostering 
their closer and better relations. Such farsighted suggestions are worthy of 
our future consideration after our recovery of the China mainland, 
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The third Chapter is a survey of the present-day conditions of Tibet 
in the fields of politics, economy, finance, foreign relations, military af- 
fairs, social customs, education, communications, sanitation, population, etc. 
The author’s perspective of the social ills of Tibet is unusually profound, 
as he pointed out that they are the offsprings of its division of castes, 
which is more strict than that of any other part of the world. ‘In Tibet, 
people of all castes and ranks regard their lots as predestined by Heaven 
and are Stoical of their life conditions. Even those belonging to the lowest 
caste are unexceptionally contented with their miserable state of existence. 
On the whole, their community is characterized by a most strict caste sys- 
tem, thoroughly dominated by the divine right. Being ignorant, super- 
stitious and fatalistic, they are helplessly controlled by the minority of 
nobles by means of religious influence.’’ These grave-minded remarks strong- 
ly remind us that it would be mere illusion to expect the Tibetan masses 
to rise against the despotic rule imposed on them by the Peiping regime, 
which can be overthrown only by our efforts through other channels. 


In a word, Mr. Wu’s book is an excellent work of manifold value. 
For students of history, geography, politics, international relations, military 
affairs, or sociology, it provides a wealth of worthy reference materials and 
thought-provoking revelations. 


Reviewed by Sun T’ang-yueh 
Translated by Chu Li-heng 


The Birth of Japan 


Maauscripts, XVI+-300+-30 Plates+-Bialiography. 1955-1959. 


by Tiagsen S. Wei 


The origin of Jimmu Tenno, the first Japanese Emperor, has been a 
matter of controversy for well over a thousand years. To have solved the 
problem in a convincing way is an accomplishment of first-class importance. 
[It is generally supposed to be wrapped in the mists of mythology, Jimmu 
lenno being of divine as well as human ancestry, like some of the Greek 
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Gods. The divinity of the Japanese Emperors, a now discarded conception, 
dates from over two thousand years ago. 


By a profound and erudite study of early Chinese historical annals, com- 
bined with an equally detailed investigation of Yayoi pottery in China and 
the Jomon and Yayoi cultures of Japan, Professor Tingsen S. Wei has shown 
that Jimmu Tenno of the Japanese legend was none other than Hsti Fu of 
Chinese history. The latter was a descendant of a Chinese prince of Hsi. 
Having great shrewdness and knowledge, he succeeded in persuading the 
First Emperor of Ch’in, under whom the seven major kingdoms of China were 
united in 221 B. C., to support him in organizing a great expedition from 
Lang-ya, on the Eastern Chinese coast, to three islands in the Eastern Sea. 


The reasons why Hsii Fu wished to escape from this Emperor Cheng, 
who was probably the most cruel and bloodthirsty ruler of all time, need 
not be entered into here, not the astute methods he used in inducing the 
Emperor to fit out such an expedition. The long lineage of the Hsii family 
as an ancient aristocratic family and the fortunate circumstances in which 
the history of this period was written down by the contemporary court scribes 
but preserved until later generations, also need not detain us. Suffice it to 
say that after being sent on a preliminary journey of reconnaissance to what 
is now Western Japan, perhaps, in search of certain ‘‘immortalizing herbs’’, 
Hsii Fu, who was a mystic by training, met the Emperor at Lang-ya on his 
return, and the Emperor, with his longing for longevity, was pleased to ful- 
fil all the requests of Hsii Fu for materials and persons to carry out his 
search. 


For this great colonizing expedition, certainly the greatest in human 
annals, which set out from Lang-ya in 219 B.C., Hsit Fu was given a free 
hand to conscript persons and commandeer everything required. This in- 
cluded men with knowledge of agriculture, horticulture and sericulture, as 
then practised, artisans of all trades including shipbuilding, navigation, mak- 
ers of bronze and iron weapons, moulders, potters, stone-cutters. The ex- 
pedition included several thousand young men and young women (pioneers) 
as well as provisions, to last many years, of food and seeds of vegetables 
and grains, plants and domesticated animals, together with tools, implements 
and weapons. This was all transported in a great fleet. 


Rarely can a colonizing and conquering expedition to a new country 
have been so well organized. In size, for instance, it dwarfs the colony of 
pioneers who landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620; but it had only to 
sail a much shorter distance through warmer and generally calmer seas. Hsii 
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Fu’s great fleet was not only a conquering and colonizing expedition. It 
meant the transplantation of an intact civilization from Eastern China to 
now Western and Central Japan, the land of the Inland Sea. 


While there must be some uncertainty regarding the course followed by 
the fleet, they probably skirted at least part of the Korean peninsula, then 
crossed the Straits of Tsushima and landed at the mouth of the River Oka 
(now often pronounced ‘“‘Onga’’ or ‘‘Enga’’) in Kyushu. During the follow- 
ing decade, they advanced at intervals along the western shores of the Inland 
Sea, building towns and palaces at Aki and Kibi. Finally, Hsii Fu decided 
to make Yamato, in the Kii Peninsula of Honshu, his capital. The Nihongi 
in Japan, written about 720 A.D., is evidently a semi-historical (though part- 
ly mythical) account of this expedition and its later vicissitudes. 


The natives of Japan at this time were a people with Neolithic ( Jomon) 
culture and pottery of simple corded type. Quantities of Jomon pottery and 
many skeletons have been excavated from the numerous shell mounds which 
are found all over Japan. The Jomon era is generally dated back to 3,000 
B.C. or earlier, and a recent radiocarbon date for Later Jomon artifacts is 
given as 2,563 B.C. +300 years. A study of Jomon skulls excavated in Ja- 
pan§ shows that they were not Mongolian nor yet Ainu. They appear to 
represent a third racial type, not yet identified. They were long-headed 
whereas the Mongolians are round-headed. But like the Mongolians, many 
of them had flat (depressed) noses. On the other hand, one skull excavated 
near Sendai in northern Japan was essentially Ainoid (heavy brow ridges, 
retreating glabella, pentagonal in top view, nasal bones arched upwards) but 
the cephalic index was 79 (near brachycephalic) and the incisors were shovel- 
shaped. Here is clear evidence of mixture of Ainoid and Mongoloid types. 


As further evidence of mixed character of the native inhabitants of Ja- 
pan may be cited 15 Kamakura skulls excavated near Yokohama and found 
to be 700 years old. Nine of them were pentagonoid, like the Ainu, eight 
had + marked brow ridges (again like the Ainu skull). The cephalic index 
ranged from 69 to 78.2 (the Ainu C.I. being about 74 and the Mongolian 
80-85 or more). This evidently represents an old population of mixed Ainu- 
Mongoloid descent. But the modern population of Japan appears to be very 


largely but not entirely Mongolian, the other elements having been bred out 
through the centuries. 


The native population encountered “by Hsii Fu’s expedition were then 
probably of the Jomon type already mentioned, with C.I. about 75 but flat- 
nosed; and parts of the country contained also Ainoid populations. The 
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truly Mongoloid (Chinese) element of the population must then be descend- 
ed almost entirely from Hsii Fu’s expedition, probably with some later ac- 
cretions from the same area in China. 


In the paper referred to (Gates 1956) it was assumed that the ancestral 
Mongoloid Japanese must have entered Japan through the Korean Peninsula, 
which was so near at hand. But Professor Wei has brought the records of 
Chinese history to show that this was not the case, but the expeditionary 
invasion came direct from the Eastern coast of China. 


The later, Yayoi pottery (and culture), which was discovered by Japan- 
ese excavations in modern Tokyo, differs entirely from Jomon. It was made 
on a wheel, and some of it is very elaborate. It has no forerunner in Japan. 
One of the merits of Professor Wei’s work has been in showing that it is the 
Chinese pottery of the Ch’in Dynasty, 255-207 B.C., the type of pottery 
which was taken over to Japan by the expedition of Hsii Fu. It is not ne- 
cessary to dwell on the importance of this discovery, which few if any now 
deny. Not only pottery but hundreds of bronze mirrors, swastika wheels, 
bells, swords (some of iron) and daggers have been unearthed from the re- 
gions of Northern Kyushu, western Honshu and Kinai occupied by Hsii Fu’s 
expedition. Some were brought from China, others were made in Japan 
from moulds and methods introduced. Even coins of Ch’in Dynasty have 
been found here. Stone axes, knives and even swords continued to be used, 
because the copper and iron ores in Japan were not yet found, and those 
available in China were strictly limited in amount and their use was con- 
trolled. 


A strange feature of the Hsii Fu invasion, which the author explains, is 
that the Chinese language was dropped, thus cutting off completely their 
connections with China. Having outwitted the Ch’in Emperor, Hsii Fu 
concealed his identity and that of his company. This also made it possible 
for him to claim divine origin. The native language was adopted. There 
was thus no written language, it being part of the policy to keep the people 
in ignorance, as advocated by the political theorists of his time that they 
could thus be more easily ruled. Many centuries later the Chinese idiograms 
were introduced as the written form of the Japanese language, which has 
no similarity as a language to the Chinese. 


The later Japanese history, which our author follows, clears up many 
difficulties and mentions exchange of envoys with China. Both China and 
Japan later formed colonies or provinces in Korea, but these need not con- 
cern us. There is a clear evidence that the Yamato colony grew rapidly in 
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population and prospered. We must conclude that the modern population 
of Japan is descended largely from this source, but pockets of population 
from other mixed sources may yet be found. 


It is notorious that whole systems of propaganda in various countries in 
the past have been involved in the falsification of history eitherby misstate- 
ments of fact, or, more insidiously, by partial suppression of truth. One 
of the great merits of this work is that its approach both to history and to 
archaeology is completely scientific and unbiassed. It can only be regarded 
as a major contribution to both fields, and especially as an exposition of a 
major fact of history which has remained obscure for over two thousand 
years. 


R. Ruggles Gates 
Professor Emeritus of 
University of London, 
England 





§Note: R. Ruggles Gates, 1956. A Study of Ainu and Early Japanese Skulls. 
Zeits. f. Morph. u. Anthrop. 48:55-70. 
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THREE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF CHINESE 
PAINTING IN THE PALACE MUSEUM 


Selected and Compiled by an Editorial Committee of the 
Joint Board of Directors of the National Palace Museum 
and the National Central Museum 
Taichung, Taiwan 
January, 1959 


Six Volumes US$150.00 


(Editor’s Note: The book is available in The China United Publishing Center, 
68, Section Il, Chuag Shan Road North, Taipei, Taiwan, China) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Wang Shih-chieh 


The pictures reproduced in these volumes are the property of the Re- 
public of China, and form part of the treasure that came from the former 
Imperial Palace of the Ch’ing Dynasty. With the exception of a few pieces 
which at present belong to the National Central Museum, the pictures are 
housed in the National Palace Museum of Peiping, now located in Tai- 
chung, Taiwan (Formosa). 


The art collection of the Imperial Palace has had a history of some 
seven centuries at least, though the Ch’ing Dynasty did not last more than 
268 years. According to historical records, the art collections of the Em- 
perors T’ai Tsung and Ming Huang of the T’ang Dynasty, and the Emperor 
Hui Tsung of the Northern Sung Dynasty were particularly rich and famous. 
But the capital and palace of the T’ang emperors were sacked in A.D. 755 
and A. D. 880 by rebel hordes during the rebellions of An Lu-shan and 
Huang Chao; and the fall of Kaifeng, capital of the Northern Sung Dynas- 
ty, to the Kin invaders, who in A.D. 1126 took the artist-emperor Hui Tsung 
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and his son Ching Tsung captives, caused dispersion and some destruction 
of the fine art collection assembled in the Sung palace. It is not too much 
to say that the palace collection as such did not survive the Kin Invasion. 


The new art collection made by the Southern Sung emperors seemed, 
however, to have passed in an orderly manner into the hands of the Yiian 
emperor, Kubla Khan, when the forces of the latter entered in A. D. 1276 
the Southern Sung capital, Lin-an (now Hangchow), to accept capitulation. 
Thereafter, at times of dynastic change, the palace collection in Peiping 
passed successively from one imperial court to another, though not without 
losses or destruction. The Imperial Palace of the Ch’ing Dynasty therefore 
had from its very beginning, a large quantity of ancient paintings as a 
heritage from preceding dynasties. Through the years, the number of items 
in the collection grew steadily. But the contribution of the Emperor Kao 
Tsung, also known as the Emperor Chien Lung (A. D. 1736-1795), requires 
a special mention. As a cultured monarch, Chien Lung ruled China for 
sixty years and devoted a great deal of attention to the expansion of the 
palace collection. As a result, the art treasure of the Imperial Palace of 
the Ch’ing Dynasty became probably the richest of all palace collections in 
China. Its long history, and wealth and excellence bear favourable com- 


parison with the best collections housed in the great art museums of the 
Western world. 


In 1925, the National Palace Museum was founded in Peiping, and the 
art collection of the former Imperial Palace was transferred to the new 
museum. Later on, a part of the collection was transferred to the Nation- 
al Central Museum in Nanking. In 1949, in consequence of an unprece- 
dented national crisis on the China mainland, the masterpieces of the two 
museums were brought to Taiwan, and housed in their new home in Tai- 
chung. During the past few years, the two museums have enlisted the services 
of several outstanding experts in a careful reappraisal of the treasure in 
their possession. A total of more than thirteen hundred paintings in the 
two museums in Taichung are classified as invaluable pieces, and the three 
hundred pieces reproduced in these six volumes have been selected from 
them. They represent the finest of the Chinese paintings in the Imperial 
Palace Collection. 


The art of painting developed very early in China. In recent years, 
archeologists have in the course of their excavations, discovered what some 
people believe to be a piece of painting done on silk in the last years of 
the Chou Dynasty, about the fourth century B.C. But none of the extant 
Chinese paintings and specimens of calligraphy, on silk or paper, which 
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have passed the scrutiny of collectors at different times and been generally 
accepted as works done by some definite artists or in a definite period, is 
older than the time of the Tsing Dynasty (A. D. 265-419). Conservative 
scholars and connoisseurs, like Tung Ch’i-ch’ang and Sun Ch’eng-tse, were 
inclined some three hundred years ago to regard the paintings of the early 
T’ang period (seventh century A. D.) as the oldest pictures then extant. 
Some of them even asserted that no paintings or calligraphy of the Tsing 
period had survived. While this view is disputable, and has been disputed, 
especially with regard to calligraphy, paintings now held in the Palace 
Museum and the Central Museum, which bear inscriptions attributing them 
to a pre-T’ang period, have now been conservatively placed among T’ang 
or post-T’ang paintings after a recent re-appraisal by a committee of ex- 
perts. These volumes therefore begin with the masters of the early T’ang 
period. 


Of the three hundred pictures reproduced here, thirty-five are of the 
T’ang period (A. D. 618-907), twenty-five of the Epoch of the Five Dynas- 
ties (A. D. 907-960), eight-four of the Sung Dynasty (A. D. 960-1279), “sixty- 
one of the Yuan period (A. D. 1279-1368), and eighty-four of the Ming 
Dynasty (A. D. 1368-1644) and the early Ch’ing period. The dates of the 
other eleven pictures, portraits of emperors and empresses, are not definite- 
ly known and therefore not given. From these pictures, one can obtain a 
broad view of the styles of the various periods and the course along which 
Chinese pictorial art has developed. <A study of Lu Hung’s TEN SCENES 
OF A THATCHED HALL (plates no. 5-14), Tung Yuan’s LANDSCAPE 
(plate no. 42) and Chu Jan’s SEEKING TRUTH IN AUTUMN MOUN- 
TAINS (plate no. 44), for instance, will give one a fairly clear view of 
the development of landscape painting in China as well as an understand- 
ing of the various styles of these great painters. Our selections also show 
that a great. master often adopted, or created by himself, more than one 
style. In this connection, the Editors have taken special care to include, as 
far as possible, more than one work of each important artist. For instance, 
Li T’ang’s SOUGHING WIND AMONG MOUNTAIN PINES (plate no. 
95) is different in style from his HERMIT FISHING ON A STREAM 
(plate no. 96); Chao Meng-fu’s RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS (plate no. 
145) is different in style from his BAMBOO, ROCK AND OLD TREE 
(plate no. 147); Ch’iu Ying’s MANSION OF THE IMMORTALS IN 
FAIRYLAND (plate no. 243) is different in style from his CONVERSA- 
TION UNDER T’UNG TREES (plate no. 242). The materials presented 
in these volumes will therefore be of considerable value in a comparative 
study of the art of painting in China. 
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It is true that not in all cases is the attribution of a picture to a cer- 
tain period or artist in these volumes entirely satisfactory. But unless the 
grounds for the attribution hitherto accepted are demonstrably erroneous, 
the name of the artist, or period, to which the work has hitherto been as- 
signed, has been retained without change, though for the reference of read- 
ers, short comments have usually been given in the biographical and critical 
data accompanying each individual picture. 


Previous to the T’ang Dynasty, the chief subject of Chinese painting 
was human figures, including Taoist and Buddhist characters. In the T’ang 
Dynasty, painters began to show a particular interest in painting horses in 
addition to human figures. Landscapes and pictures of plants and birds 
reached their height and maturity in the Epoch of the Five Dynasties. Dur- 
ing the Northern Sung period, landscapes on the one hand and plants and 
birds on the other were equally popular with the painters. Throughout the 
long period from the Southern Sung to the Ch’ing Dynasty, landscapes pro- 
vided the dominant subject-matter of Chinese artists. Some observers hold 
the view that Western art emphasizes human figures, while Chinese art 
emphasizes landscape. If we take into consideration the history of Chinese 
art as a whole, this conclusion is far from being correct. In making selec- 
tions for these volumes, our choice has in each case been determined by the 
intrinsic merit of the picture itself, and not by its subject-matter. It will 
be found, however, that our selections do in fact include the representative 
works of all the types and most of the great artists. The preponderance of 
landscapes in the selections results from the fact that landscape painting 
flourished greatly during the last seven or eight centuries. 


In the history of Chinese art, pictures in colour and pictures in ink 
had their respective heydays. Generally speaking, in the period previous 
to and including the T’ang Dynasty, pictures in colour were more prevalent. 
With the advent of the School of Literary Painters, pictures in ink became 
more popular. This is true especially since the time of the Yuan masters. 
Nevertheless, even the ‘‘Literary Painters’’ sometimes applied colours to 
works done in ink, in addition to pictures done in ink alone. In these volumes, 
pictures done entirely in ink and those in ink with light colours are print- 
ed in black and white in collotype. On the other hand, pictures which are 
basically coloured paintings are as a rule reproduced in their original 
colours. Though a number of masterpieces from the Palace Museum have 
been printed in collotype before, the pictures in colour featured in these 
volumes are, in most cases, so reproduced for the first time. An examina- 
tion of these pictures will reveal the delicacy and excellence of coloured 
paintings by Chinese masters. 
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To appraise works of art properly, a well developed aesthetic sense is 
the first requisite; but aesthetic sensibilities alone may not be sufficient to 
help an art critic ascertain the creative power of an artist. The critic must 
also acquire the ability to discriminate between original works and copies. 
As far as ancient Chinese paintings are concerned, there are several requisites 
essential to the critic if he wishes to fully appreciate their beauty and as- 
certain their genuineness. He needs not only a knowledge of the technique 
of Chinese painting, but also an understanding of Chinese philosophy, Chi- 
nese history, aud even Chinese poetry. Voiceless poetry is another name 
for paintings in China. Without such knowledge and understanding, it 
would be difficult for him to comprehend fully the meaning of a Chinese 
painting or the motivation of the artist. Regarding the power to discrimi- 
nate between the genuine and the spurious, the critic-to-be must acquire a 
wide acquaintance with recognized masterpieces and make a good study of 
the many records of works of art written by good authorities in the past. 
Furthermore, a sound knowledge of the calligraphic styles of different 
periods and important artists is indispensable. In view of these require- 
ments and in order to be helpful to the readers, brief notes in both Chinese 
and English have been furnished alongside the pictures in the present pub- 
lication. These notes, though by no means exhaustive, provide short biogra- 
phies of the various artists together with critical data as to their styles or 
the authenticity of the pictures. The artist’s own inscription, whether on 
the picture or outside of it, is printed in the picture or recorded in the 
commentary. Statements of authoritative critics and connoisseurs on the 
pictures are also succinctly recorded in the commentary. Likewise, the Editors 
have taken pains to record all the seals of the imperial collectors in the 
long years from the Northern Sung Dynasty to the Ch’ing Dynasty, and all 
the seals of other renowned collectors since the Sung Dynasty. It is true 
that collectors’ seals, imperial and otherwise, have often been forged, just 
as the pictures themselves have been. But with an extensive collection of 
priceless masterpieces in their care, the experts of the Palace Museum are 
in a good position to determine the genuineness or falsity of such seals 
through a comparative and minute study of them. The data given on the 
collectors’ seals in these volumes are for this reason trustworthy and not likely 
to be erroneous. Thus our bilingual commentary, though limited by the 
space available, and therefore not as detailed and comprehensive as the 
Editors could wish, may yet serve as a useful guide to readers in their 
evaluation of works of Chinese art. 


What is the position of Chinese painting vis-a-vis the art of the Western 


world? In other words, what is the special merit of Chinese painting? This 
is a question which one may find difficult to answer, Western critics often 
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say that Chinese painters disregard the rules of perspective and misrepresent 
the size of each object in a painting in proportion to other objects in it. 
As a matter of fact, these are defects found in all early paintings, both 
Chinese and Western. Besides, the theoriesof painting that have come down 
from the T’ang and subsequent dynasties, such as Wang Wei’s On Land- 
scape, Ching Hao’s On Brushwork and Kuo Hsi’s Lin Chuan Kac Chih, tell 
us that the laws governing the distance and proportion of eich object in 
relation to other objects had long been emphasized by Chinese art critics of 
the early days. Nor were they generally neglected by the great painters who 
came after them. Since the Epoch of the Five Dynasties, the works of men 
like Tung Yuan, Chu Jan, Fan K’uan and Wu Chen, all show that they 
closely followed these principles in their paintings. However, in order to 
emphasize some particular portion of their composition, Chinese artists some- 
times display an unwillingness to be restricted by such theories, as is, in- 
deed, the case with modern Western artists, who do not always adhere to the 
principles of scientific perspective. 


In my opinion, the main difference between Chinese and Western paint- 
ing does not lie in the methods, tools, or media used by the artists but is 
to be found in the different aims or motivations of the artists. Chinese 
artists like to cultivate the love of nature; their aim usually is to impart 
to the beholder a feeling of tranquillity and contentedness. This does not 
seem to be the case with Western painting which, while exceptions undoubted- 
ly exist, tends in general to stimulate the beholder and not to build up 
his peace of mind. Great European pictures of all ages, whether their 
subject be war, love, or even religion, such as Jesus Christ on the Holy 
Rood, rather than calm the observer’s mind, often impart to him a great 
excitement or stimulation. On the other hand, the presence in your room 
of a few masterpieces of Chinese painting, whether landscapes, plants and 
birds, human figures, or historical incidents, would make you readily forget 
your worries and cares, and feel refreshed as if you had reached a state of 
Nirvana far from the bustle and commotion of the world, if you can only 
find a few minutes to visit these pictures in the morning, noon or evening. 
This is, in short, the special merit of Chinese painting, which on this ac- 
count deserves the unique position it enjoys in the world. 


Modern life has imposed on civilized man an intolerable strain which 
art should attempt to relieve. Chinese paintings are not only good com- 
panions for the leisure class to help while away their spare time; they are 
definitely an indispensable type of spiritual food for the hard-working men 
of this age. According to a Chinese story, there was once a great monk in 
the Sung Dynasty, who lived in a temple in the capital, Kaifeng, for thirty 
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years without once setting foot outdoors. One day, he ordered a coat of 
whitewash applied to the wall of his chamber, and asked the great artist 
Wen T’ung (1lth century A. D.) to paint a picture of bamboo in ink on 
it. In explanation he said: ‘I want my visitors to become tranquil when 
they come into my room and see this picture. It will serve as my sermon 
to them.’’ Anyone who has an appreciative eye for Chinese painting will 
understand the meaning of the monk’s remark. 


The publication of these volumes has come as the result of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Joint Board of Directors of the National Palace Museum 
and the National Central Museum, now located in Taichung, Taiwan. Chair- 
man Wang Yuan-wu of the Board, and Directors Chia-luen Lo, Han Lih- 
wu, Chang Tao-fan, Li Chi, Chang Chi-yun and George K. C. Yeh all sup- 
ported the project from the start. Supervision of the printing work has 
been undertaken by Director K’ung Teh-chen of the Joint Board and Messrs. 
Hsiung Kuo-tsao and Li Tzu-yu of the Palace Museum. I have had the 
honour of serving as Editor-in-Chief. Thanks are also due to Messrs. Chia- 
luen Lo, Chuang Shang-yen, and Chiang Ku-sun for their suggestions in 
the selection of the pictures; to Messrs. Chuang Shang-yen, Na Chih-liang, 
and Wu Yu-chang for their assistance in the preparation of the commen- 
tary in Chinese; to Messrs. Y. Z. Chang and Peter Lang for their active 
participation in preparing the English text of the commentary; and to Messrs. 
Takeo Namiki of Japan, T’an Tan-chun of the National Central Museum 
and Teng Hsiu-pi of the Central News Agency for their preparation of the 
photographs. I take pleasure in expressing my sincere personal appreciation 
for all the cooperation given me as indicated above. 


ll. AN APPROACH TO THE APPRECIATION 
OF CHINESE PAINTING 


Chia-luen Lo 
Chinese painting, closely related to Chinese calligraphy and poetry, is 
one of the most important manifestations of Chinese cultural life and ideas. 


Pictorial art can be traced back to the age of cavemen. Colour paint- 
ing was mentioned in the Confucian classics. Even the use of oil-paint has 
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been discovered on specimens of silk, lacquer or pottery of a very early date. 
But Chinese painting in the classical form and style was only made possible 
after the 3rd century B. C., when the finely-pointed writing-brush, which 


we Chinese prefer to call a ‘‘pen,’’ was first invented and then gradually 
improved. 


Chinese painting, like the painting of other cultural areas, began with 
figure-painting for the purpose of keeping a vivid pictorial record of im- 
portant events, such as hunts, battles, processions and the like. We know 
that mural paintings of historical scenes and figures already existed during 
the Han Dynasty (B.C. 206-A.D. 220), and that there were painters in at- 
tendance upon the emperor at the Han court. As an instance of this, we 
may recall the story, well-known to every Chinese, of the court painter, Mao 
Yen-szu, who maliciously disfigured the most beautiful lady Wang Chao- 
chiin in her portrait, which he was commissioned to paint in order to aid 
the Emperor Yiian (B.C. 48-32) to select, from among his court ladies, a bride 
for a powerful Hunnish chieftain. The tragic fate of this charming and 
talented lady occasioned by this unscrupulous act became subsequently a source 
of inspiration for poets, playwrights and painters alike. 


In spite of the many descriptive records of Han paintings, there is none 
of them extant. All we can see today are the rubbings taken from stone 
carvings in sacred buildings or sarcophagi. But there is a famous piece of 
painting by Ku K’ai-chih on a silk scroll, dating from the next period, Tsin 
Dynasty (A.D. 265-420), which is still well preserved. It is named AD- 
MONITIONS OF THE IMPERIAL PRECEPTRESS, after its subject-matter. 
Although some art critics hold the view that this is a copy of Ku’s original, 
executed by a talented painter in the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907), it re- 
mains immaterial to those whose main interest lies in a study of the com- 
position, style and technique of a great painter of human figures in the 
Tsin period. 


It was during the T’ang Dynasty that classical Chinese painting came of 
age. The preceding age, Sui Dynasty (A.D. 589-618), was too brief for the 
realization of any great artistic achievements. I once examined an unqueés- 
tionably genuine Sui scroll entitled TRAVELLERS IN SPRING by Chan 
Tzu-ch’ien, a renowned painter of that period, and I could not help notic- 
ing immediately that the landscape part of this scroll was still in an im- 
mature stage. However, a brilliant period of cultural renaissance, especially 
in poetry and painting, was inaugurated as soon as the T’ang Dynasty took 
up its rule over China. The painting of human beings and animals alike 
developed in parallel lines with that of landscapes. The number of great 
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masters was almost evenly divided in different fields, and some of them 
were skilled in every field. Among the figure painters, Yen Li-pen, whose 
famous scroll FOREIGN ENVOY ARRIVING WITH TRIBUTE is now 
preserved in Taiwan and reproduced in this work, was a versatile pioneer 
in this field. Two distinguished artists, Chou Fang and Chang Hsiian, were 
generally recognized as masters in painting court beauties, while Wu Tao- 
tzu painted Buddhist and Taoist figures with simple but firm lines that 
convey a deep sense of serenity. Han Kan was known as China’s supreme 
painter of horses in an age when the love of horses was in great vogue. 
Among landscape painters, the two generals Li Ssu-hsun and Li Chao-tao, 
father and son, ranked foremost, because they prepared the way for the 
florescence of Chinese landscape painting during and after the 8th century. 
They painted in a wide range of brilliant colours, especially blue and green, 
with exquisite taste. Another master of the same period, who founded a 
different school of landscape-painting in monochrome, was Wang Wei who 
was also a great poet. He painted human figures as well as landscapes, but 


it is in the latter branch that his influence and contribution became per- 
manent. 


The intermingling and integration of these two trends of art, figure 
and landscape painting, into a single stream opened a new era, which well 
deserves the name suggested by John C. Ferguson, ‘‘The Renaissance of 
Chinese Art.’? The following is what he said in this connection: 


‘*The period of T’ai Tsung (the second emperor but true founder 
of the T’ang dynasty) may be considered the renaissance of China’s art 
as it was also of its literature. The date of this renaissance may be 
approximately designated as A.D. 700 just as that of Western art may 
be given as A.D. 1400. It will thus be seen that Chinese painting as 
we now know it is earlier by seven hundred years than our Western 
painting. This period of seven hundred years, i.e. A.D. 700-1400, was 
in China the Golden Age in which the great artists of the T’ang dynasty, 
Five Dynasties, Sung and Yuan dynasties flourished.”’ 


There is a great deal of historical truth in this statement. If we care- 
fully study some of the Western Renaissance paintings, we shall not fail to 
notice that even in the case of such a famous example as Leonardo da 
Vinci’s ‘‘Mona Lisa,’’ despite the superb technique and delicacy of expres- 
sion in representing the human figure, the portrayal of landscape appears 
rather stiff and not quite homogeneous as compared with Chinese painting 
of the same time or even of an earlier period. 


During the transitional period between the Five Dynasties and Sung 
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Dynasty, Chinese landscape painting not only reached maturity but also 
gained ascendency over other branches of painting. This was primarily due 
to the creative genius and persistent efforts of a number of masters such as 
Ching Hao, Kuan T’ung, Tung Yuan, Chu Jan, Fan K’uan and others, 
which resulted in the influence of this school becoming pervasive and_per- 
manent. Among these masters there naturally existed a great many differ- 
ences in regard to style, technique and manner of expression, because an 
artist as such must possess his own individuality, taste and personal prefer- 
ences. But the artists of this period were usually classified, or rather sub- 
divided, into two schools: the Northern and the Southern. Ching Hao, 
Kuan T’ung and Fan K’uan were considered as belonging to the Northern 
School, the characteristics of which were impressiveness, magnitude, heavy 
and sharp strokes together with greater contrast between light and dark. On 
the other hand, Tung Yuan and Chu Jan were the pioneers of the Southern 
School, the outstanding features of which comprised serenity, gentility, 
smoothness and more harmony than contrast. These differences, however, 
have often been exaggerated, for some of the great painters succeeded in 
assimilating the best of both schools. 


During the first half of the Sung Dynasty, there were a number of 
distinguished calligraphers and men of letters who interested themselves in 
painting, in which they attained remarkable proficiency. The following are 
some of the great names belonging to this category: Chao Pu-chih, who ex- 
celled in painting landscapes and human figures; Wang Hsien, who was a 
famous landscape artist; Wen T’ung and Su Shih, who produced exquisite 
bamboo studies; Mi Fei and his son Mi Yu-jen, who painted misty mountain 
peaks; and last but not least Emperor Hui Tsung, a great connoisseur and 
gracious patron of art, who was also a talented painter of landscapes, flowers 
and birds. Their active participation not only gave tremendous encourage- 
ment to painters, but also brought about a closer union between Chinese 
painting, poetry and calligraphy, as I have already pointed out. This unique 
tradition has been preserved up to the present day among the great artists. 
In this connection, we must not fail to mention the names of two very un- 
conventional artists, Liang K’ai and Fa Ch’ang of the Southern Sung Dy- 
nasty (1127-1279), whose style is characterized by the dynamic use of bold, 
simple strokes applied with unhesitating spontaneity—a style so distinctively 
impressionistic that they might well be considered the unacknowledged fore- 
runners of present-day modernistic painting. 


In spite of the rising influence of the Northern School of painting led 


by Hsia Kuei and Ma Yuan, together with members of Ma’s family, by 
reason of their improved technique and original contributions during the 
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latter part of the Sung Dynasty, the succeeding one, Yuan Dynasty, was 
dominated by the Southern School, which included most of the great Yuan 
painters, such as Chao Meng-fu, Huang Kung-wang, Wu Chen, Ni Tsan, 
Wang Meng, and others. Many of these harked back to Tung Yuan and 
Chu ‘Jan, their forerunners, but their own genius added a great deal to the 
perfection of their artistic work. Their composition and brushwork became 
more natural and their poetic feeling more intense. 


The early Ming paintings were imitative of the Yuan tradition, until 
the appearance of the creative work of Shen Chou (1427—1509). He was a 
versatile artist and bold, who expressed his aesthetic feeling and vivid im- 
agery in forceful but unconventional forms. He was fond of using broad 
and spontaneous strokes of the brush, and his poems, supplementary to the 
painted scenes, were always superb. His noble personality and devotion to 
art inspired a whole generation of talented painters. The brilliant styles of 
T’ang Yin and Ch’iu Ying were quite different from his, but both of them 
were closely associated with and influenced by him. His most famous dis- 
ciple was Wen Cheng-ming, who painted with very fine strokes expressive of 
a fine sensitivity and conveying a delicate mood of serenity and repose. 


When the house of Ming collapsed, a brilliant epoch of Chinese paint- 
ing sprang up on its ruins. The only explanation of this ironical fact is 
that when the Manchu rule was established, most of the talented painters 
were patriotic enough not to serve under an alien regime; instead, they de- 
voted their energy to art. Those who helped to open this new era were 
again divided into two schools, one of which adhered closely to old tradi- 
tions, whereas the other, in a spirit of revolt, tried to shake off the tram- 
mels of traditional art in order to create something new. To the former 
school belonged the famous ‘‘Four Wangs,”’ i.e. Wang Shih-min, Wang Chien, 
Wang Hui and Wang Yuan-ch’i, all accomplished artists, thoroughly trained 
in the workmanship of the masters of Sung and Yuan periods. Both Wu Li 
and Yun Shou-p’ing shared with them the same classical tradition, but each 
of them painted with an original and distinctive style of his own. To the 
second school belonged first of all two descendants of the Ming royal fami- 
ly, (1) Tao Chi, better known as Shih T’ao, and (2) Chu Ta, better known 
as Pa Ta Shan Jen. They were both great creative geniuses. Shih T’ao had 
a distinctive style in painting different kinds of subject-matter, and Pa Ta’s 
work displays an abstract quality, which has the merit‘of never being puzzl- 
ing. To Pa Ta, every stroke of the brush seemed to possess a meaning of 
its own. We must not fail, however, to mention the names of two equally 
well-known artists, Shih Hsi and Chien Chiang, thus completing the list of 
the ‘‘Four Great Monks” of that period. I also wish to mention Giuseppe 
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Castiglione, better known in China as Lang Shih-ning, an 18th century Je- 
suit father, who served as a court artist during the reign of Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung, and endeavoured to introduce Western technique into Chinese painting. 


We have now come to the end of our brief account of the historical 
development of Chinese painting, in which a short summary of its most im- 
portant schools and outstanding masters has been given. The Imperial Palace 
Collection ceased to grow after the reigns of Emperor Ch’ien Lung and his 
successor, Emperor Chia Ching, so that the present volumes include no works 
later than that date, and I have, therefore, not attempted to discuss here 
any of the more recent trends and achievements in Chinese painting. 


As to the problem of how to attain a sound understanding of a work of 
art, two factors are required: the first is intuitive appreciation and the other, 
acquired taste. This requirement is all the more necessary in the case of an 
unfamiliar work. The essence of universality in art justifies the play of in- 
tuition, while the study of aesthetics and history of art provides a reasonably 
sound basis for synthetic and analytical appreciation. With this in mind, I 
will offer a few remarks that may lead to a right approach to the study of 
Chinese painting. Naturally, due emphasis must also be laid upon the dif- 
ferences between the two main currents in the art of painting, Chinese and 
Western. 


(1) Instrument and Technique 


Chinese painting and calligraphy, which is a unique art in the field of 
Chinese culture, are inseparable twins. Both of them derive their artistic 
value from the use of the Chinese pen or brush, which must work in con- 
junction with Chinese paper or silk, ink and inkslab. These four articles 
have been termed the ‘‘four precious possessions’ of a scholar. When using 
the finely-pointed Chinese pen or brush to paint on thin, soft paper or silk, 
every line and every stroke must be well thought out beforehand and execut- 
ed with precision, because once it is put down it can never be erased. Nor 
is it possible for anyone to superimpose over the original a second layer of 
paint, as is sometimes the case with Western oil painting. So Dr. Ferguson 
is again quite right in his general views when he concludes his comparative 
study of the different trends in Chinese and Western painting with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


‘‘Painting and calligraphy (in China) developed side by side. At 
every stage of its growth, painting has been influenced by calligraphy... 
---Painting in China has a background different from European paint- 
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Step by step in its progress, Western painting was joined with 
sculpture and architecture but in China its companion was calligraphy. 
In other words it may be said that Western painting is plastic in its 
ideals, while that of China is graphic. The former laid emphasis upon 
the management of light and shade in such a way as to bring figures 
into relief and thus produce sculptural effects. It also represents streets, 
buildings, galleries and interiors with geometrical perspective. But in 
Chinese painting brush strokes have been all important—strokes which 
could compare in delicacy, harmony and strength with those of calli- 


graphy.”’ 
(2) Composition and Perspective 


Following Dr. Ferguson’s remarks on the importance of brush strokes in 
Chinese painting, let us consider the question of perspective together with 
that of composition. In A.D. 425, Hsieh Ho laid down his ‘Six Canons of 
Painting’’ as follows: 


Maintain vitality in the general atmosphere and rhythmic movement. 
Show strength in using the pen. 

Create forms suitable to the subject-matter. 

Use different colours in accordance with the nature of various groups. 
Plan and arrange things in their right position. 


6. Make sketches of various movements from different angles. 


For about fifteen centuries these six canons have exercised a tremendous 
influence over the development of Chinese painting. 


During the Sung Dynasty, Li Ch’eng, one of the great masters, formu- 
lated a rule on perspective. ‘In painting landscapes,’’ he said, ‘‘one should 
decide first upon the positions of the ‘host’ and ‘guest’ mountains, and then 
upon the relative distances of objects. After that one can mark out the 
scenery and the objects, and arrange the high and the low.” In his ‘Essay 
on Landscape,”” Kuo Hsi of the Sung Dynasty explained the idea of per- 
spective. ‘‘A mountain viewed at close range,’’ he said, “has one appea- 
rance; 2 mountain viewed at a distance of several miles has another. The 
change of appearance caused by the varying degrees of distance from the 


object is figuratively known as ‘the change of shape with every step one 
takes,’ ”’ 
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So there is no doubt that the question of perspective has always been 
borne in mind by Chinese painters, but it has never been so geometric as 
conceived by some of their Western colleagues. In this respect, it is very 
similar to the question of ‘‘Time,’’ which has its physical as well as psy- 
chological aspects as conceived by individuals of different kinds of training 
and different moods. 


I used to be very critical about the perspective of Chinese classical paint- 
ings. When I was standing on level ground gazing at a distant mountain, I 
thought that it must be quite impossible to include so many closely packed views 
as are so often seen in Chinese scrolls. However, my skepticism disappear- 
ed when I was travelling by air, for looking down at the ground from an 
angle of some forty-five degrees, I could see that the perspective now tallied 
exactly with what was shown in Chinese paintings. I am also very fond of 
the long Chinese scrolls, which are intended to be gradually unrolled on 
the reading desk, so that one may imagine oneself wandering through the 
scenery. 


(3) Concept of Nature and View of Life 


To the Chinese people, the two primary functions of the art of painting 
are the interpretation of nature and the purification of life. Generally 
speaking, the Chinese people are great lovers of nature and beautiful scenery. 
In the past, they were never too enthusiastic about the conquest of nature, 
but on the contrary, always tried to seek harmony with this great ‘‘scheme 
of things entire.”” This was a fundamental characteristic of most of the 
celebrated poets and their poetic expression. Herein lies the meeting-ground 
of poetry and painting, and it explains why verses were often added to 
paintings, either as colophons or commentaries, or else were chosen as titles. 
This, in short, is the reason why landscape painting became a dominant cur- 
rent in Chinese art. 


Kuo Hsi, in the same work from which we have quoted above, gave an 
eloquent and truthful explanation of the mission that landscape painting 
was meant to fulfill: 


‘Having no access to real landscape, the lover of forests and 
streams, the friend of mist and haze, enjoys them only in his dreams. 
How delightful it is, then, to have a landscape painted by a skilled 
hand. Without leaving his room, the happy possessor finds himself at 
once among the streams and ravines; the cries of birds and monkeys 
sound faintly in his ears; light from the hills and glittering reflections 
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from the water dazzle his eyes. Does not such a scene satisfy the mind 
and captivate the heart? That is why the world appreciates the true 
significance of pictures of mountains. If this were not recognized, or 
landscapes roughly and carelessly approached, would it be like wantonly 
spoiling a magnificent view or polluting the pure wind?” 


In order to fulfill this noble mission, however, the artist must bear in 
mind the psychological interpretation that the famous artist-emperor, Hui 
Tsung of the Sung Dynasty, gave of the mental processes of Chu Jan, the 
celebrated monk-painter, while he was at work: 


‘‘He had a profound (sense of what was) of exceptional interest.... 
Whenever he applied brush to paper, it was like some author or man 
of parts at the moment of composing poetry, a veritable spring would 
gush forth in abundance from the tip of his brush....the great riches 
within his breast endowed his brush with an inexhaustible fertility.” 


Painting is an art that helps us to regain our spiritual peace and en joy- 
ment through aesthetic appreciation. While maintaining a due respect for 
modern technological and scientific achievements, we may still set apart a 
portion of our life, for the appreciation of art and nature and enjoy their 
peaceful blessings. In the midst of this age of fear and tribulation, we 
may still contrive to maintain, somewhere and somehow, our mental equili- 
brium and tranquillity by means of artistic contemplation. We have great 
pleasuse in offering these six volumes of masterpieces of Chinese painting 
now in the National Palace Museum to art-lovers all over the world, as we 
feel that art treasures of this kind should be an indispensable and integral 
part of the common cultural heritage of mankind and a valuable contribu- 
tion to the work of promoting a well-balanced and peace-loving world civi- 
lization. 


lll. CONTENTS 
Volume 1 
THE T’ANG PERIOD (A.D. 618-907) 
Artists Titles 


Yen Li-pen Foreign Envoy Arriving With Tribute 
Yen Li-pen Hsiao Yih Trying To Locate A Masterpiece 
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Li Ssu-hsun Sailing Boats And A Riverside Mansion 
Li Chao-tao Travellers In A Mountain Pass 

Lu Hung Ten Scenes Of A Thatched Hall 

Chang Hsian Emperor Ming Huang Playing A Flute 
Han Kan Two Horses And A Groom 

Wei Yen Two Riders 

Chou Fang Exotic Gift From A Tributary State 
Tai Sung Fighting Bulls 

Tiao Kuang-yin Peach Blossoms And Butterflies 

Tiao Kuang-yin Five Sheep 

Tiao Kuang-yin Sunflowers 

Tiao Kuang-yin Pine And Rabbit 

Tiao Kuang-yin Rock And Chrysanthemums 

Tiao Kuang-yin Wildcat And Bee 

Tiao Kuang-yin Old Tree 

Tiao Kuang-yin Dragonfly 

Tiao Kuang-yin Narcissi 

Tiao Kuang-yin Hibiscus 

Hu Huai Hunters Homeward Bound 

A T’ang Artist Snowscape 

A T’ang Artist Horsemen By A Lakeside 

A T’ang Artist Goddess Of The River Lo 

A T’ang Artist Figures In The Style Of Chan Tzii-ch’ien 
A T’ang Artist Emperor Ming Huang’s Flight To Szechwan 


THE PERIOD OF THE FIVE DYNASTIES (A.D. 907-960) 


Li Tsan-hua Archer And Horse 

Ching Hao Landscape Of Lu Shan 

Kuan T’ung Waiting For The Ferry 

Kuan T’ung Travellers At A Mountain Pass 

Kuan T’ung An Autumnal Hill 

Li P’o Bamboo In The Wind 

Tung Yiian Landscape 

Tung Yuan Taoist Temple In The Mountains 
Chi Jan Seeking Truth In Autumn Mountains 
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Chii Jan Autumn Mountains 

Chii Jan Mountains And Woods 

Chi Jan Hsiao Yih Trying To Locate A Masterpiece 
Chir Jan Mountains And Woods In Autumn 

Chi Jan With A Crane And A Musical Instrument 


Volume 2 


THE PERIOD OF THE FIVE DYNASTIES (A.D. 907-960) 


Chao Kan Early Snow On The River 

Chou Wen-chii Emperor Ming Huang Playing Chess 
Kuo Chung-shu Sailing On The River After Snow 

Chao Yen Eight Dignitaries On A Spring Excursion 
Hsii Hsi Flowers 

Chao Ch’ang New Year’s Day 

Ch’iu Wen-po A Gathering Of Men Of Letters 

Huang Chit-ts’ai Pheasant And Thorny Shrubs 


An Unknown Herd Of Deer In A Maple Grove 
Artist of the 
Five Dynasties 

An Unknown Herd Of Deer In An Autumnal Grove 
Artist of the 
Five Dynasties 

An Unknown Fishing On A Snowy Day 
Artist of the 
Five Dynasties 


THE NORTHERN SUNG PERIOD (A.D. 960-1127) 


Li Ch’eng A Winter Forest 

Li Ch’eng Winter Landscape 

Li Ch’eng Trees On A Winter Plain 

Fan K’uan Travellers On A Mountain Path 
Fan K’uan Travellers 


Fan K’uan Snow-Covered Landscape 


Fan K’uan Sitting Alone By A Stream 
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Fan K’uan Cascade In An Autumnal Wood 

Hui Ch’ung A Pair Of Mandarin Ducks In An Autumn Rivulet 
Ch’i Hsia Water Buffalo By A Lakeside 

Yen Wen-kuei Temples On The Mountainside 

Yen Wen-kuei Three Immortals 

I Yiian-chi Monkey And Cats 

Wang Ning Mother Hen And Her Brood 

Hsii Tao-ning Heavy Snow On The Mountains 

Kuo Hsi Early Spring 

Kuo Hsi Recluse In A Mountain Abode 

Kuo Hsi Mountain Pass Covered With Spring Snow 
Kuo Hsi Landscape 

Ts’ui Po Wild Goose On A Rushy Bank 

Ts’ui Po A Pair Of Magpies 

Yen Su Snow-capped Cliffs 

Wen T’ung Bamboo 

Wen T’ung Bamboo 

Li Kung-lin General Kuo Tzu-yi Meeting The Uigurs 
Wang Hsien Ying Shan 

Chao Pu-chih Lao Tzu Riding An Ox 

Mi Fei Mountains And Pines In Spring 
Emperor Hui Tsung Chimonanthus And Birds 


Emperor Hui Tsung White Goose And Red Polygonum 


Emperor Hui Tsung Autumn Hills And Rivulet 
Emperor Hui Tsung A Meeting Of Men Of Letters 
Yang Wu-chiu Bamboo 

Hsiao Yung Flowers And Birds 


Volume 3 


THE SOUTHERN SUNG PERIOD (A.D. 1127-1279) 


Li T’ang Soughing Wind Among Mountain Pines 
Li T’ang Hermit Fishing On A Stream 
Li T’ang River Scene On A Snowy Day 
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Li T’ang A Landscape 

Li T’ang A Village Doctor At Work 

Chiang Shen A Thousand Miles Of Rivers And Mountains 
Chiang Shen Landscape Of Lu Shan After Fan K’uan 

Ma Ho-chih Ancient Trees By A Stream 

Hsiao Chao Mountainside Mansion 

Li Ti Cowherds Fleeing A Storm 

Yen Tz’u-p’ing Four Pleasant Occupations 


Lin Ch’un Magpies 


Chao Po-chu A Sea Deity Listening To A Discourse 


Su Han-ch’en Children Playing At Home 

Liu Sung-nien An Intoxicated Monk 

Liu Sung-nien A Celestial Maiden Presenting Flowers 110 
Ma Yuan Attending A Royal Banquet 111 
Ma Yuan Hermit-fisherman On An Autumn Stream 112. 
Ma Yuan A Springtime Promenade 113 
Hsia Kuei A Corner Of The West Lake 114 
Hsia Kuei River Scenes 115 
Ch’en Chu-chung Wen Chi Returning To China 116 
Ma Lin Listening To The Rustling Of Pines 117 
Liang K’ai Ink Portrait Of An Immortal 118 
Mou Yi Garments For The Beloved Ones 119 
Fa Ch’ang Plants, Flowers And Birds 120-123 
Chang Shen-wen Buddhist Images 124-126 
Ch’ien Hsuan Lu T’ung Brewing Tea 127 
Ch’ien Hsuan Autumn Melon 128 
Ch’ien Hsuan Lichee Tree 129 
Ch’ien Hsuan Peonies 130 
Chao Meng-chien ‘Three Winter Friends 131 
Wu Yuan-chih A Visit To Ch’ih Pi 132 
A Sung Artist Snowscape 133 
A Sung Artist Chu Yun Breaking A Bar 134 
A Sung Artist Telling The Emperor’s Concubine Where To Sit 135 


A Sung Artist Plum Blossoms, Bamboo And Birds 136 
A Sung Artist Bamboo And Feathered Visitors 137 
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A Sung Artist 
A Sung Artist 
A Sung Artist 
A Sung Artist 
A Sung Artist 
A Sung Artist 
A Sung Artist 


Volume 4 


Appendixes 


Romping Monkeys 

Mother Hen And Her Brood 
Calves On A Plain 

A Portrait Of Vimalakirti 

Wild Flowers And Black Rabbit 
Snow At Dusk 

Rocks, Rapids And Pines 


THE YUAN PERIOD (A.D 1279-1368) 


Chao Meng-fu 
Chao Meng-fu 
Chao Meng-fu 
Chao Meng-fu 
Chao Meng-fu 
Kuan Tao-sheng 
Kuan Tao-sheng 
Kao K’e-kung 
Kao K’e-kung 
Kao K’e-kung 
Li K’an 

Ch’en Lin 

Chao Yung 

Liu Kuan-tao 
Wang Yuan 
Wang Chen-peng 


Huang Kung-wang 


Wu Chen 
Wu Chen 
Wu Chen 
Wu Chen 
Wu Chen 
Wu Chen 
Ts’ao Chih-po 


Rivers And Mountains 
Autumn-tinted Mountains 

Bamboo, Rock And Old Tree 

Lotus Pond After Huang Ch’uan 
Goddess Of Mercy With A Fishing-creel 
Bamboo Groves In Mist And Rain 
Bamboo And Rock 

Cloud-girdled Peaks 

Hills In The Rain 

Clouded Hills And A Waterfall 
Twin Pines 

Duck By A Brook 

Steeds 

Kubla Khan Hunting 

Traveller In Autumnal Mountains 
Regatta On The Dragon Lake 
Panorama Of The Fuchun Mountains 
River Scene In Spring Dawn 
Hermit-fisherman At Lake Tungting 
Fishing Boat On An Autumnal River 
Old Fisherman 

Two Pine Trees 

Bamboo And Rock 

Mountain Peaks After Snow 
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Chu Te-jun 
Chang Shun-tzu 
T’ang Ti 

Jen Jen-fa 

Ku An 

Kuo Pi 

Li Yung-chin 
Wei Chiu-ting 
Chu Shu-ch’ung 
Chu Shu-ch’ung 
Yen Hui 

K’o Chiu-ssu 
Sheng Mou 
Chang Chung 
Chang Wo 

Ni Tsan 

Ni Tsan 

Ni Tsan 


Ni Tsan 


Volume 5 


Music Under Trees 

Ancient Trees and Flying Cascades 
Fishermen Returning Along A Frosted Bay 
A Recluse Playing Music 

Bamboo 

Landscape Under Clouds and Rain 

The Han Palace 

Goddess Of The River Lo 

Spring Willows By A Lake 

Autumn Hills 

Monkeys 

Bamboo And Chrysanthemums 
Meditating In An Autumnal Grove 
Withered Lotus And Water Fowl 

Peach Festival At The Lake Of Gems 
Woods After Rain 

Mountains Viewed From A River Bank 
Landscape 


Bamboo 


THE YUAN PERIOD (A.D. 1279-1368) 


Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Wang Meng 
Fang Ts’ung-yi 
Fang Yai 


Spring Fields-At The Entrance Of A Valley 
Mountain Hermitage 

Peaks And Forest 

Scenic Dwellings At Chu-ch’u 

Pine Cliff And Waterfall 

Cottage On An Autumnal Hill 

Woods And Mountains In Autunmin 
Mountains With A Solitary Temple 

Sacred Mountain And Precious Woods 
Bamboo In Ink 
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Ma Wan 
Wang Mien 
Chao Yuan 
Lin Chuan-o 
Chuang Lin 
A Yuan Artist 
A Yuan Artist 


























A Yuan Artist 


Hsu Fen 

Chu Fei 
Wang Fu 
Wang Fu 
Hsia Ch’ang 
Pien Wen-chin 
Tai Chin 

Yao Shou 


Emperor Hsuan 
Tsung 


















































Lin Liang 





Ch’en Hsien-chang 
Lu Chi 

Lu Chi 

Shen Chou 

Shen Chou 

Shen Chou 

T’ang Yin 






































T’ang Yin 








T’ang Yin 





T’ang Yin 





T’ang Yin 





T’ang Yin 





Wen Cheng-ming 





Wen Cheng-ming 








THE MING PERIOD (A.D. 1368-1644) 





Spring Hills After Rain 

Plum Blossoms In Early Spring 

Lu Yu At Tea 

Landscape 

The Ts’ui Yu Studio 

Cloudy Mountains In The Style Of Mi Fei 
Palace Musicians 
Portrait Of Ni Tsan 


Shu Shan 
Reedy Islet And Wild Geese 


A Gathering Of Literati In A Mountain Bower 


Bamboo 

Rock And Bamboo 

Magpie On A Chestnut Twig 
Pines And Deer 

Mynah On A Winter Tree 
Apes At Play 


Hawk In The Autumn 

Ten Thousand Plum Blossoms 

Wild Flowers And Pheasants 

Feathered Visitor 

Lofty Lu Shan 

Sitting Up At Night 

An Album Of Plants, Animals And Insects 
Murmuring Pines; On A Mountain Path 
Landscape In Late Spring 

Exchanging Reminiscences 

T’ao Ku Composing A Lyric 

Figures In The T’ang Style 

Gathering Lotus 

Spring In Kiang-nan 

Conversation In A Riverside Pavilion 
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199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 





206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 


215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221-228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
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Wen Cheng-ming Tea Party 

Wen Cheng-ming Landscape In The Style Of Wang Meng 
Wen Cheng-ming Orchids And Bamboo 

Wen Cheng-ming Chung K’uei In A Winter Wood 


Volume 6 


THE MING PERIVUD (A.D. 1368-1644) 


Ch’iu Ying A Ferry Scene In Autumn 


Ch’iu Ying Conversation Under T’ung Trees 

Ch’iu Ying Mansion Of The Immortals In Fairyland 
Ch’iu Ying Trying The Spring Water 

Hsu Wei Pomegranate 

Ting Yun-p’eng A White Horse Loaded With Sutras 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang Cloud-cappd Peaks 

Tung Ch’i-ch’ang Studio In An Autumn Grove 

Tung Ch’i-ch’ang Autumn Thoughts In A Frosted Wood 
Ch’en Hung-shou Camellias Among Rocks 

Ts’ui Tzu-chung Su Shih Giving Up His Girdle 

Lan Ying Landscape After Snow 

Chang Feng Portrait Of Chu-ko Liang 

Wang Shih-min Peaks And Trees In Mountain Mists 
Wang Shih-min Landscape In The Style Of Huang Kung-wang 
Wang Chien Autumnal Hill After Wang Meng 

Wang Chien Landscape After Huang Kung-wang 


THE CH’ING PERIOD (A.D. 1644-1911) 


Wang Hui Mountains, Streams And Autumn-tinted Trees 
Wang Hui After Li Ch’eng’s Seven Trees By The River 
Wang Hui Autumn Forest 

Wang Hui Cattle And A Wooded Plain 

Yun Shou-p’ing The Five ‘‘Pure’’? Elements 

Yun Shou-p’ing Landscape 

Yun Shou-p’ing Bamboo After Lady Kuan Tao-sheng 

Yun Shou-p’ing Peony 








Yun Shou-p’ing Poppy 266 


Yun Shou-p’ing Begonia 267 
Yun Shou-p’ing Narcissus After Chao Meng-chien 268 
Wang Hui Stream And Wintry Mist After Li Ch’eng 269 
Wang Hui An Autumnal Wood 270 
Wang Hui Landscape After Ts’ao Chih-po 271 
Wang Hui Snow-covered Mountains After Wang Wei 272 
Wu Li Plum Blossom Villa 273 
Wu Li Landscape In The Style Of Wu Chen 274 
Wang Yuan-ch’i Autumn In Hua-shan 275 
Wang Yuan-ch’i Summer Landscape After Wang Meng 276 
Wang Yuan-ch’i Distant Mountains Under Mist 277 
Lang Shih-ning Plants Of Good Omen 278 
Lang Shih-ning Album Of Flowers 279-286 
Lang Shih-ning Eight Horses 287 
Lang Shih-ning Dog Under Flowers 288 


Yuan Chi and Orchids And Bamboo 289 
Wang Yuan-ch’i 


PORTRAITS OF EMPERORS AND EMPRESSES 


Emperor Wu Ti Of The Liang Dynasty (Hsiao Yen) 
Emperor Tai Tsung Of The T’ang Dynasty (Li Shih-min) 
Emperor Chuang Tsung Of The Later T’ang Dynasty 

(Li Ts’un-hsu ) 
Emperor T’ai Tsu Of The Sung Dynasty (Chao K’uang-yin) 
Emperor T’ai Tsung Of The Sung Dynasty (Chao K’uang-yi) 
A Sung Empress 
Emperor T’ai Tsu Of The Yuan Dynasty (Genghis Khan) 
Emperor Shih Tsu Of The Yuan Dynasty (Kublai Khan) 
Empress Chebal 
Emperor T’ai Tsu Of The Ming Dynasty (Chu Yuan-chang) 
Empress Ma 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHINESE CLASSICS AND RELATED WORKS 
PRINTED IN TAIWAN 
(Series IT)* 
Compiled by the National Central Library 


PART I GENERAL COLLECTIONS 
1. General Cyclopedias 


DAA TRAE Bae WO RLM EAS 

PU 2 VO AEA Ti ae i 

PRAM RR OT 

MEH) PO ARR TERT OT SE 

PBC Ot VRP RMR SEAL RCMB MARE 
UE + Bi 

WRBAt=M THR Dt / PRT CER ENF 


2. General Series 


Wee oe s MRC Slat byes tt cle 

CT ctie ee Me eet Meee Saget Jb1cie 

MEMSCMIET | VO EC TERT TST SED 

Ve ES, Mes) 2 wees Saee seins 

PERC V4) EMT ee EDA 

Cae 2 Ma) a ees Same. Jor ame | pie 
HEE REREAD RE TK 


3. Miscellaneous 


PU RA PO ET EC (EM SEZ Bh EDA 


FA RIA SRNR AR Ti ES Se EAS 
SERRA AM +e a A 





* This Series covers works printed since 1958 and those printed before 1958 
yet missed in Series I. The general rule for compiling is just the same as 
stated in Series I. (Chinese Culture V.I, No .3,P.237) Of some general 


collections having appeared in Series I, only the subsequent parts are enter- 


ed. Those works having been entered in Series I yet with different publishing 


place are entered indentedly. 
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PART II CLASSICAL WORKS 
1. The Book of Changes 


AAKS REA BPA VAR MeL TERRY 
SRBAtAHE ABBR OSAMA SVIOMS RY AMRA 
BEGFBOE FREER Scere 

Aiaee BARA WAP we ces eA 


2. The Book of History 


SREB BALE BREA VARA TAMMAD Mee 
UES ASC LAL BS CINE EE BBE SC i LES Ff EE Le 
FRMBBBATE RGR SCE er RTI 

WEBNS THER Sch RRM 

BRM HALA— SB BAG TPA 

KRAMER TLE Re Rea 

APL I RATA PREAH RA 

EARHE MR Bc MRM BEA 


3. The Odes 


eee VE TOBE DORE AE A ES SARA 
SRRRNtT BORG PR OSA OSA SRL A MRA 
Teen SAR HBS aA APA 

PERE AGM GPRS WO PRETO ARIA 


4. The Book of Rites 


REAR+CH BARA USERS ERVA RSH AMARA 
AVRIEH SPR B+ VRE RARAA 


5. The Spring and Autumn Annals 


ARTESIA +E BAR BR MORAY eB My oA 

MB ARKAGRIRE FAR Bc e eae IAEA 

SAA ER GR ER ESCH AE RETA 
BKAGOEAG RAPE WRRET + Vee ee MAA 

RKEBAUS BREAR ONSEN SAR AVIS ESAMRA 

RKARRBGHES BAR Wi eae 

KAMAE BARR HUMMER 

AFRARR—-E TGR 1A RR 

AEM PARABE SE WORT PAR SAR 

RAERETCE BRR WAR The ee Ee 
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6. The Filial Piety Classic 
SRR: ORR 041--T  eeA 


7. The Four Books (The Great Learning, Confucian Analects, Doctrine of 


the Mean, and Mencius) 


ESE DAR BARRETT A AROS 
ESKER RAR SVE S HV AeeT A SAMARAS 
Mame Tes PAAR AREAS PR AVICAERA He Ao 
TERE CZ ina — EF i EAR 

ER +s RMR TO PERERA SHRM ASA 
RnB cE ABR tye KR ThA 
ma eee CBC FARE U4 CT EEDA 
mae SERRE PORT AAR 
AS Hwee PA PE MCT SE DAR 


8. Etymologies 


BESCEF HABE A IR URE aE IR AT 7 ae EB DO 
WR PAIGE AR AR 
RFRA PARR VOM Ee 
FABRA“ WAH OSLER SRS AMR 
MARA FARER—B MAAS ARIE RVI RRS RFA 
RAR+—BARA SMB TAR HU RRA 
MAS RAB tM 
WREST RA 
RACH RMR LR RR 
EGAN VRE PARA AP TA 
RAF H TERM 4+ RMA A eA 


9. General Classics 


FSERAtIE PRER ORSAY S RE AR 
DFRGHE WAR BiPweeaE Wt PBA 

FtSEA—F AP TRAV BATEA 
PRKH=MHES—E ABR lM 

PRERS cr BR BTR eS 


PART III HISTORIES 
1. Official History 
RE-A=+# BBB LEAK HAEAKE FSHER PRR e* 
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PRCESR—-AS+SBARiMie AAR Pt 74 RCE AD BS EA 
RSA BRAM HAR Bevo 
GRS-AUG ACO PRRATERE BARRE RM AtewOe 
x 
SHBEAtTLS BAR RRAZE PRBMMvORA 
SBERRATHS AAR RAZ BRR BOB RVR Ree 
S8-Hi1+@ SBXHGSOR KEP SBERAHE BocOBHUREVOR RB 
RS-AS BHR BcHBMtARVRRBX 
AB—A+Oe I CHB IT RVR 
SE-B=+HS TRASH BocHePt ARV RRe 
TR-B—+S AMG BOCK RRA 
TREE MSHS BRM Otte Bea 
Pie ARMA OTN pee aA 
RBS TSRA OTN RAH eB a> 
mae AERA OTN aaee RA 
SBE ARMA ONE AA 
Pie CIHE WR BABEL WAR eRe eee LU 
ee abn we an eke SAE a lt din Alps 
2. Annals 
























ee ee ee eee Sac te Cet ase 
TA WES TRE BOCA 
Ske RE Bocce Ak 

APHESH ADB SRAM PERBRAehARE 

ACA FRENRBARM + Mabe: 

WA SOE GRACASET WO Ve ILEOR a RED A 

WEA DG GEM +7 VeaILTe BED 






3, General Topical History 


ERB BARR STM See 
FHC —-GHA—-E BER BEST SORTS RETA 
FRCS HAGR BRATS RRR 

RCE TR BARTERIA 
BROS WR + VE RBEwA> 


4, Miscellaneous 








RABKIN TBEE—E WARS BCE) RR ee FA 
aR TDR EE EE) PS ES 
RITRRKREVGE RMR CAPA eReeA 
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Bee Re-+—-G REM Bocce eee RRA 
RHRBRE=1t—E BBE BCH MBAR 
PERRO ABA Ot TC ARIA 
WeB+ Ae ABR MRR A—-eE NRARBERRKBSSRA 
WTEREADE VRP RTS 
WELSLBNGR ADCS METRES RTA 
AE HHH MMT 
MI HA BMT ETS SCRA 
RRS «HA ES TT SOR A 
RETO «WA PRIAE AMT SRT 
ROMANE ANBAR HAE BTM 
RMR ARNO BMA SRT 
ROM HK ADIN BOATS ReT 
RMAC WASH BMT TSR 
REO BEATR ARSCBPAREAKRAP RRR LT eT 
5 ME SOM IT A: 
RRM BR 4 /ERRORE A SLA 
WP we eRe 
BAP RB MIB R we e- 
ee TER PARE RIES ASR REARS 
WAAR TR RRB ASHER EA 
PRR +R Be SH REP RRA BRT Ee 
whe 





5. Special Topical History 


PBS A BRR ANT BE 

PRAGA BR CRA AA IRS tS 4% 
Aree AR 4 A a A 

PMSA RGR ON eA 

meee PARR + reel A 

Famse se MRR RT ae AAG 

MERE RR ESC (ES Ra ee A 
Ema Rel | SR ACCS Ra ae BA 
cP PR PNT AS 

mse OCR Ot RRS AA 

see Bae Ot Rae 

FSC ie LUG ESC (EM SSE RUT RA a a 


6. Biographies 
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Fier ARERR HERG ASHRRTA 

AF FHS Otte TER eA 

MRSre REN PRES ORAGT AA 

REL ERe Rae Hae hee MTA 

REBBRESRNG AEH WARIO RIVE TI PILAR 

ZBte 

Rak RBM Hse aR 

DAME REP AIIM MISES A GRR RARE Te 

RRA RR PAPA 

SGRRe ERR OVERRAN A HRUBEE 

ASKMEN CARA FEB DO+--b AP Rerh THR EDA 

FRRATR—-B RERMR OTP TREARMARAXAASHEBK MKS 
EB PIAA FREE (Eh HEE PIB RE BRA at Ash — SF TRAN ARR, 
SXEAAKR WEG FAR aeEACE 

SUELABR RRA KASS CEA 

PKB Toe Mee. PAAR eR ERA 

BAA Ze BG PCR TTS Sea RET 

maa AE Rc RE ES 

Ree Mem Tce W/RIC eA 

Mee Mahi M+ tPA RRA RPAGRZA BLA 

BASCPRA IEEE ERAS 4 RT 

REALM KG PERBAA SHR BA 

MMH PRR WO - TE RE 

PGA -BATBR-S HRRGR OSE SKRALA MBI 

HR RAARAM RR PH APARAGT AE 

FABREGAS +s SRE 4 TR 

GEER RSAME—E WHR + CPR 

eee BBR OTN Ache 

HAPS RIVE BRIA PRKIBE DO+CE A 

SRR Bee WIT TEAS 

WMPBAe+oe Pw tee RA 





7. Geographies 


MERGE WAMTE WREAK SR SATS A ERI 
ECGRUMETIS BRAKE HEROKR BPRS CesTI* 

BBE BES BRBACKEACEODREVARRRDATATIA RTE 
ARSE CFI 

VULRETIS BERLE BABK BOAT RRM Ces 

CERES EERE BRS SR BARTEATASERA ERT 
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BOKMCE TAG DICE REMOTE OTST SAMA 
WWMM ESE A A ROTTS TA 
eee CT Lor MC ee Me ice? tse © ope 
PRE HERO RMSE 
Mice MME REAR 
Tr ee ees Lee eo ee 
MER RGR MRO Beek 
ME ETM WARMER eek 
JEM IRS WOR TERRE CRE EL GEA: 
Cre BRACK HRS Aerha 
GRBETE WOM TETRIS MCRR TI 
BRECKIE WTR TSR 
HUE WTR TRO ERT 
PCE WTR Me TROT ROR A 
Pete eM ee Me Ln ieee tse S spt 
ee Ce Lo ieee Tbe See 
VENICE WIE EMITS A 
EKA WEI ATRL 
ee Mee eet tse. ae 
Pea Me ae te iat tbe. aes 
rth | pete on cee | bat phe 
tT ae ee bea Se ttn 
HUE Pe PR 
ee bee se ey ce 
MG AMAA FER OTe Beek 
ae eee eee ose ty tres Seri Per Ss ee 
eC ae Cts Meee Sic e yar e 
Tt tira Me Seo Mm saan e = sot let Le eee © te ne 
eve Me pee ME Sela es ed tei Leese tt rt te 
WAS EAE FEC (CN OISE: Bee UR Rak rie 


8. Political History 


CREB SAO THM TRE RMBALARBYA* 
SCORABIBET+E HERON FRBERBSLARBVAE 
BEXRES AE HERR TRERRSLARBVAA 
SBESCRMESOAS BIG TRERMSLAREVA 
HCO E MER BORAT S REI 

RERACG WEIR REST BATRA S eT 
MERCK OS TR TTS 
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KREME WMS RSM TMT SRT IA 

MEMBER THERE SET T ETIA 

ARAM T TETRi STEM SCR 

AiG PRAMAS BRT BTCA: 
BRREPREG Wt BRT eR IA 
BEM ASAE PERI ZETEC RT: 

WEBER BAG MARTA SRI NOTA CRE A Gor 
CLR 

FRAC He PROD ee DO -AERienE Rae PSE 
Wee PRB ROT Ra RR AR 
Bae BEM DAMS oats BRIE RPE REE PSE ED AL SAR UBA Rae A eT 
Sie PRE eee AA 

PRR RAR RE AK MGR ee ee ee | os 
RABE BARR HPeRLA SHR 
SSAA BARTEAAT Si Ssansaaeiihibeniiaans 

9. Bibliographies 


BWRAEFRER Bt PRRBLASAHRB 


RHSSEA Rie PERERA Che RE 

amet e es RRR Oe eA 

MAPA Ak BHR | ESC (EH SEs A ANB RA a 
PERE HRSA BHO BRI A SESC(L MRE A QR Ra aE. 
i 


a fe HY Ja RS a ESC SR BRA A aa 
azo SR A a HS BH Ae a A 

BPRS ARER BIRR PRRBLASHRRBE 

AoeBittin SiC Ot eee A 

PRB 2 RNR ON See AA 

ERMA WER PREBLE ASHE RE 

HSS RS Hawai Wo Pee A 

BRRETTE WAR Bsc PRMSME AV CHAS e RRA 

RRB BRE Aces RA CRA A 

RRBLRA—G GRE Bc eV RBA 

RRBSRBR=SB MRE BCMA AVIRETASRoee all> 

RRR FREER BcHwBM RRR 

PP MSex— BAS HK Bocce RSME RE HFA 
FIC PRR SOCAN a ee 

Rie F ARLE TR WAP RE RS es BRERA 
TERA R KLE Sie OAT PRA SAA 
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Met a MCL Mt rota fe 
SEE MERE WT A ELE A 


10.Commentaries on History 


ime Re SPB WOT ee EAs 

KRAFRB— MR ARG PRR A era eA 

KERN BRBAR ARB MW-b-e Bebb eH MEAS 

RRA: FRR FA eee APIA 

Breim RB BTR 

APR BA Rikieh BARA RAPIDE REE S ATSC EDA Babe ar Hil LE VS ie AST 


PRAT IV PHILOSOPHY 


1. The Confucian School 
MIRA +TRBBO SE REAM ScUB RETA teehee 
LA. 

AIMEE BATA —-BOiTTEPIR—B PRR tee eee 

AFR TRB BCE eA 

ARS BISA A 

AFF BUH | ASR a RE 4: 
FBG REN WRB saaes 

ce ee Me Clie Mie Jou Poti eee s COL towel tbs 
tt BERS MET PACS Ihe 

Pa ee Mop 2 Ue JOG oe. be es 

GES MAM IPA eae RRA BR 

RATER MBM (RPMS ASR Rae 

BERRA +E BHR BPM: BAB Soc B RRA RBC RR 
Gis) Jou poe. ese asi tely 

WER FRR Boca ME eR 
WAKBEtAS BER FEE LAAs 
PER MRR HARE HiRete eee 

hie MRM MISHA BAAS V RES RRA 

SREBRARTHERTCE HEROS LARPS SVHERURRRSH AMS 
B® DBI—-B RF—B WTB PXRE—-B BXB-EB ARET—B AX-EG BE 
@ ETB ERT—-Eé BREK-E BT—-B RT—-E BET-—B RRKK—-E BK 
BRERAE—-E RVG -4 RRUAZE—-E KROSMMREB—KE KRRAREB—K 
BARELARER—-E BReECEL—-E BRELGESEREB—K REAEMR—-K MiheE 
CPRFSAA—¢ BAMAT—-E BAAWAETRe—-E MEWMESER—-K BRELRA 
—€¢ Biber Kkita—-é AEAERSTE—-E RAMAT—E RAREST BER 
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#-G RRB -E DRNRTRI—-R BRERTERCE RTH —-E BARRA 
Mme—-s BEVESHR—-E AAO —-e ARRERET—E BABRATE-E BH 
MERGN—-e BRKT tm—-ek BRET H-ERA-BeN—-CHR-E BRT 
—€ FRRETBIN—E MEVURER-E REVKI—-A FRARB—-E Mee 
VME RGAE ABBA REE A at Re BE ARERARIT A 
RGLGARBATALER 
MEGAE+WE RAR BFK: OME SARE VA SES 
MAR 
SAGA HAE CH TRE + RE LE 
MG PAVERERRSE PEAEEDRRE 04 eT CE LED AK 
mimes WEA +R wR 
SXEAAR WEAR FAB xrArcwh* 
SxXEARD REA KHER REACH 
FBRATA— ZH RP WO eH AA 
AF BRinsk PKA 4+ BRA 
FF BR Rt Pea 4 ELT eT eee ED A: 
CREATE KAW ARHERMBSEA 
ROAR RETA E FB Ot EIT BREA ERAS 
MIFBATHS WHR LRP SBA 
ATTRA KTE PAR SRR ii tehheese* 
kine =2 RAB iL Pae Ree 


2. The Taoistic School 


ERAETRE BUMS RVIRLETA [MAS 
CFMAE-—E ASERE BocHeeMSACHVH ARB 
CIUSBE-—4 HERE HSEGRRCEFA-E BRECTHSUMOE Mahe 
AAA 
SERRE WARE OORT Or 
ETIARIBNG—-E RAG Wah eens *A 
ETB FRE Boca Ree EIA 
CTR PIM BCA ARSE A 
CTRR=S DASH PRRERARARREA MeO oP L RR SHARE 
EF—BRLAR 
AFG FRE BcUBMREREAAVIRS REA LV Pah eaAe 
HSEETRE SCPE REARVORRET A RARER RRA 
HERE+E BARE SRGHFACBELOTRES) Sco ReARVRARe 
EFRBH=ESG BARE HESBHA HRKRG BARRAA Wi tat wBeease 
MARKER 
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WFR TREE TR RRA 
BRA WARM ATER RHR P+ PT A 4: 
WEAR E PMCPR BEE BESET RED A- 
FRR FRA BSC RR YE 
HESS i BUTERA AR ED 
TRB THR BBA VA VR RRA 
Cine -Back—* WAH ACOBRRSR eV RiP RRBA 
JERE RB ATM RA ee] 
Ut SARK +S ABR WAT lire eee 
HARARE HER WPA Se SVAERUBRBREA FTES] 
SAB ARRT—-B HT—-E PRT-—-B BRT—-—E HFCB-—E Rie Tkn— 
& RAMMING RESET OB BMEMRT—-E AKRBRT—B Mere KReKRs 
n-G MRR —-G BAOMAT—O WARTS —B BARR Re 





3. Ancient Jurisprudence 


CFIAWS ETERS RE WEI I eek 

Tee TWA ILI ECA 

ARREARS RMR HR rE eA 
FMB ORRIN 
WIETIMROTBEN-BEXK—-S WER BMT 3c 
jes BAB 4, AC 

SIETALIC XLS TAPPER BACKED RRR EDA: 

IK TRS TAH BOC HAS UREA 

IEF ANA BINT AEC ED RR: 

ERATE WER WEARS eO RA FT; MORO 
ALTE -B REEKA-E WOMVKER-E AEA -e AEM RA—e 
oom 


4. Military Science 


RR ARATE GUAR AE FADO FARRAR DO / 4p Tr ec LA 

RAR ETRAAS TRA TREINTT D4) Abi ec Ea 

REGRETS MMAR MAELA +) RCRA 
SELAH BSH FRB APE A twa 


5. Miscellaneous Schools 


SHiTRBA—BAA—-B SRR RPM eee 

FRFRBI-BAHA—-B EPH WAP PRAS* 

LRMFRAE-BNA—-E SR TIMER ERAS A MKKROLE BARNES RE TH 
RAR 
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Anes = MBI DECRG LMR rE A ay OR PIA 
CREROALARE RECOM HAPTER RFE KI 
£4 
ET UEREWO-BAEOE WE BOLTS 
ST SHAR ree 
AEF BT EARNS —AR AEE EC ARPS A FRI EEDA 
or 
ORSON BE CHR TUBE) CHAN ERIM Oe: CFE) EDA: 
LECRNBEN—E MR REA) AMER 
RETLRLS WOR BSCR ED: 
RISES THER SOLANA 
RFRO BNR MCCS ETA 
BTM RRR UAE REET ae ADA: 
SOREARELE MEG WEEE: RE HR 
J—@ WT MTB mT 
RFA WARTIME HAAR rh DMB AR 4 eRe FL A EZ, 
a 
CRRA LACE WG HIRED A: a DT 
—@ RABAT —E MOORE WALELLEB—e RHE MNS 
#8 
PEOPER—E PCR ERE Lae 
PA ITAG RAAT VENER: BSCE RU RUHL 


BRIT ARIE THERE URAC Ie 
AE AAR 
BREE TIER gOCAD MeN ED A 
Foe Bev POET: ARE CAIRO: CHL 
FA B82 AC 
PRET ALAC MeO ES MECC a EDA 
eT THAR MCHA EDA 
REIR=ATRN A BIPIR IS LEAL 
SARE AA RTCA WNIT HLL art RL EAR PR RE I: 
DFR RIG ELACVMIMCER) KER TET 
RAI 
BAMA APH R—E IIL ek 
BRACE JOR WAR: HID CHAR: ECE ERTL: 
AAAOTAMIE HEA LEVITRA RE Be 
ROE URRERRASE—-E TRE BLE mT 
RSET LR E MERE RTE LRT! FT 
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REEMA S FORA —-R BRAM FRRRRRT—-e BRERA 
SRE BRR RRM —-e WHER-—-B 

WREG+R CAME TAR eee eA 

RRECECAMLCR HEOOR LATERAL SVOTRUBRA PRE FF 
EU WEHRES MAME MI KHANE—-E BCRZLRZA-E BAKASE 
—% MpRIEsA—e REC—e 

AMBER DO LTE EA 

SL WN Ot eT A BAR 

WER RP POAT EME A 

RAB TA HART 

RMT — et FM RR PILAR RRBA 

HRATAR THE TERR 

rT eS SAR O-+- TR  IAR 

mBctin eRe HLA SHIRA 

MRR MMR PARC HPeMeTL A Che 

HSGAMB: PR DOD se Re Be EAR 

AR) We 0-1 IE A EAR 

F- PEPED MEARE | PO NAL TD EDA 

Rime CRB MTR eA 

MBE BT REM R APIA 

HUM WR RAB EMEA RAPT 

MED se RR AP 

PIR RAE PRA SAME ALAR IA 

SARS PRAM RRA PRR MEL AP IA 

BAM PAAR RARE ST PRA RAP IA 

TRC ARIES BAP 

Ba PEE P+ ee TERRA EDA 

ee ZR O-PS eR EIA 


6. Chinese Medicine 


HEAT EEA PRE +7 rT A OF BAAR 

TReRA=+8 HRS +S A PAE AAA 
AR BRE MA BMS BAA AMBS HB MARR Pt NaH 
ED AS 
MEERA UB +ALL BARI EA 

RAZE RAM Wt VR eee RA 

REPS RA +P BARA 

Ae MG Ot PT ED AED AR 

PBA AR BET +b ARB AA 
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7. Astrology and Calendars 
BEAEEEA-EAKe HEB LRP BERASVA EUR AEA RIATH 
a-G MT—E 
BRAKE BARRE Bc LBA 
AMGRBAHWARE we SCE Ree: 
ERRRRE-—G BASE RATRE BRM ec Mt 
SWwREeOs BRR MRE RST Ot ere A 
PAGER BTM RRBEAR +P ABAAA 
SRBRatAS RAR + VRAIS eee RA 
mR Os PA Ot TBR > 
RURAL BE—B AMTHE BR hike Az 
BGS PAG BRA hte a4: 
SE RAR BR mike as 
FLERE RAR BR hue Mz 
SeER@m RAR BRR i 
See RAR BR wth Bt a 
MSE PAG BRA uitke et hi 
MEOE—S MAR BR ike ae 
BAMLTEDE RHE CAB Pt LTR mote A 
MRR RAS HB ART PORE RM eA 
HER — EG TAB tae RR 
HOT RR SR MERRIER RE 
aT Ae GRA RAR RS KR BRO POT RR ILA 


8. The Arts 


RESRRERBEATE RARE Ot eRe BR ee OR eA 
HSARBAR SUBAREA AREIA 

KERB SAR Bake pba M+ VERS RA be eA 

KMBR PR BSCR PAARL TRC EA 

MRO Fee Ot RTE eA 

BO VEER RCT SA US ASR BE 0-1 TRE RS 
RBS Hilts Mee +e AA 

RREE: GUERRA M+ Pere AA 

ERG SRR HPERBLASHRRBA 

RAR 257A TMA 

Pea ARG PO Re a 


9. Fiction 


UE VERE BASE Wt TARR RBY AA 
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URES E+ 7A — ATS — RO — ETE ED Sa a Ee ee 
Fiz: 
WmETtR FUE AMA ASE BCE Ree ELE 
LRH B BARI WRT: PARRA BOC BEE 
AAS AA 
HESROR—~ RPGR TTAE PUMA ERO EEA I EEE 
AF RRRGR AOS MBA AMC BY ANABR RAK 
PERAK AFLAPARE BEEN aR RE i ED Ly Re 
AMR +—S BEL FKHBHLARCRBA 
RAVE BHT MELAR MMB SAARILEBA 
PMB TORR RE TS TIA: 
PEAR SBE 4-H SAA MRR RAS 
BRE Be 
APA BURBS AR M4 Ce Redi Tiree A eIAS 
PURGRAI BUA P+ PAL TE IAC 
TRRETE SEAR Oe Ee HH TELE AS 
(RR ALTER 4 / RT Ee 
PYAR BRAG +E MALTA RRA RG 
RRR FL DO-IT ae AA: 
MRL RE— BS RG +e REA 
AME AMAR LARA) RARE 
REIM—B RAG LRA) RATHI LER 
WAAR RFECE PAGE TE eA) RAFI 
CARRE BHASABRAEAM TIRE )RAR RIA 
AS SRRERIG AGI ThA ALR RETA 
MBRANO—TE SM LSA) RARE 
THF IUSERGAR BH VEHEMG TRE SR A EE EF 
HSA PAVGR HEE TRA RRA ET EDFA: 
SS WH TR AR RFD AIA 
BAA FSS e TR meme hee ATI 
ARMA WAPe ee TE AIR eT IA 
AMA +e PAKS TAR ae) RAEI 
Pts TARR TIERRA LRARRTIA 
MSGR BHR Ot RAHA AM mReA 
AHH TCHR «PO AEE TCM BAI EDA 
[Bim RRR M+ eee Pea> 
FRG PAR HAST ERE RAC) RABBI 
PRTRRE «RAREPLRA HE TEA BECKET TESS NR TIA 
Pa HARRAH + eee eA 
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PURER, RAL TC AA HLF a a sa 
CoM a Me | 
em 7 tse 
Pe MERRIE HLF Eh 1 BR PUNY ED Re 
ARE HABER UII) ia 
TRS TR VCE RN CAA 3200 
“+ FAP FA RAR ACO + 7A rt SMH A A I A 
MEM OU RR A ED 
SPR WEIR MTEC HRT aE eS 
CPT BEL BCA 
PRIMA TDA OO MB Tre Be 
US Me eee ae ei 
WAR WPLEAR Ue AMEE TIC RED 
UR EO RE Re eR eaERTA 
ISS ACRE OER HAMA AIT IE ORR LIGIER 
BF 
ARSE THUR WORRIES mca ese HI A Sah 1B A EA 
AUER EE TROT RTE 
SH EDIE ITIP alata 
ADR TRE UTR RF 
Ce Me Cn a 
PSNR TEAR AURA Rb 
Tee eM Mae Me ee ee we 
PCa Bese Mee See i 


10. Reference Books 


KERR —TE RAS PO RL Ta RFD REP = 
SBA Ret RSL POET FR A 


PART V COLLECTIONS 
1. Ch’u F2’u 


2. Special Collections 


MEARAZKI—S BER Ve O/T 

PRE PERRET OC 

RHR SCHR Wik MocHA 

RATE HAR KH Scene RAK —FeN-MaALRH 
Wage 

TRAE PAA WO Bc ee 
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Le pa Me Cae Seta ih Cok ee 7 Zaps 
USER AMIR WORT: DRRINATERE BOOKED SRE 
FRE LOE ALIN -BNNE BEBE PORTA RLM DORM 
$e WME Re ED 0 eR AA - 
EMI RRA VO METI 72 HURLED A 
Ee ee Eee it ee ee es 2 Ac EN cer eS 
Le ee ee Te es fy A eS oe oe ys 
Leer Met CMC oe Ct ee a A ee 
IEA BMRA FAR OE a DO A NY EO A OK 
WILLMAR BIA ABR DOMME DU RY EDO BD I 
BINS RABVR DUCA OU IRE Oa BDA 
Poe Co Meer Mee oe ey eee Ay eS se ey 
PRIUS ATCHRIIE DUCE SRE AE ee RY ED ABC 
MESA TO RE HOA DALES BE ONCE A AU Ce A EDD i eS 
ett ee ee ee Su toe es Ay eee SS 
BARA FRG VON AR ATOM AIR YEN BOR 
ee eee Me Cre Sw tee ee Ay ese Ue eS 
WORE MWR AME EBAR 
HM ATES UR TCA B AOR 
MAKE RW AAMT BAwOK 
Ce ee ete Me toe ey tee As ES see es 
EMEMTRE EER UREA BD AMR 
ce So es Se Me ee ee ee 2 A Ee or eS 
Le Lee on Me tee et es SA eS Se oe ee 
YH (ri DUR RARE DUCE ARSE U a a ED DO ps: 
RBI SCR DONE REM OUAY EDO  k 
TL RE ee ees ty ey eS see oe 
tit. Stes sy tee SS Ay eS See, ee 
PRCT ANA SLR DOL SR ARTO CR ASR EDU i a pt 
CS Me ee Me ee si toe 2 tA eS sec up ee 
Re ee Mev Cos sve eee Ay eS cee ee 
PRINS AUR TIGRINYA ee 
Lie Se ct eS ee ee ere ey tes yay Ee see ee 
Mee ee ee ee oe sees TA eS see it ee 
ORENMAR FSR TICINO YF a eek 
FAB TE URI ROA eR 
PUM FoR CR DOME TU MCR REED pO wD 
WEE TRIE DU RA ek 
Lot cae ee se fe ee. A eS Seer es 
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CREME 8 TURAL TARR DOMME aeRO UU Ce ARF) OR 
EAE TER DONE TRO RM 
CUS te Mes Me eee Ci eee yA ee soe ee eo 
SUNBMA  TORRAARR VUE ASAP A UU LR a BR E 0J  S 
RX ARM DUA RDO A DU Ap 
EBRARHETB AES WOT RAETI A LED AS 
PENA =H BARE PO TE 70 ULES 
AVA MER WARE VOR Aca HOUR ae RR EE EPIC 
PHAR DU EP ORI HAT ER: PNT ATTEN 
—% WOME Ti eee ee EA 
SMG TREET TV ESLESEBR LU Weir 1 J HA LEAS 
PRES BATS BOATS RETA 
BRR TR TTT ST 
CAME RUE ERS TTT See 
Erkki BRAR HeRERASHRREA 
SXEARH WOM WALA RB REALE 
PLEAS WOR KBR AC ME Ee 
BaH—-E RAH BOATS SREB RKA RA 
SEK G WEVA ATCT LER OIA 
IPH WE AERTS EK RI 
MIME — ETE RTT 
TAROT AASB BRT SCRE IA. 
AMAR WEAR AMR 
MRR REN WRAL mo4+ eee EDA 
MEER SU ERR LSA | 
RKBALER EA KAGE PRA ee OMT eco REAR 
PBA PEE EMR WORT ae Ee 
KAUR BARBER TAR REA 
WALLER KR Oe eee NEDA 
Pes Pewee we 8 tM bet MES Sarees tine 
BORE ROBE DOE RTE RA: 
RBC ERE HRSA eR 
Doki WAR EE TE 





3. General Collections 
Re RAG OESLEBHORSAEBVIWRSBY AMER 
meet aAN ABBR BEAR FERRA Nt FRAPS 
RRKSLET RWEERBE Bc RRC eee 
ZR=BDSRIAAALOS TRE BSR MSM BAAR 
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RSE Ze EP «BSCE PR IE) 

Wee RAG PRRELASHRERBA Hee 

TAM REM ECR PRE SILER «CR ee 
EN 4S 

RAR AREA Per A 7 

THREW AEA OTe 





4, Commentaries on Poetry and Prose 


SOMME TE BWR PPAR 4+ -OR TP S 
hRRE=S RMR MUCH Ie Oo ee 
BARE WER Beco 
SRBRRE MG seSCA RES 
PUPP PERE MSC RAPA 
TCPR RRL TARR | CED 
MTG TRS SECA a 
EMTTG RRAAIAR SESCRU RENE 
A BEL BCR 
EGC R THEMOR fC SCRE 
MA ELMAR BSCE aL 
bh TERA SCHMITT 
AAR WER BSCR SME 
Hite Ee SORT «BSCR E TE 
PAG TRAE MCE) APA 
Rime WMA MCF) PRR 
BKANMRM RAR RSA] BCH 
GANG WMA SCHUMAN a+ 
Wei WR SOCEM 
TiMeTRG THREE BECERRA 
KBR EIT MICHIE 
MUTT THAT CRR SRSCEIRR ED 4 
RFK MUR MSC ELE 
Be THER BSCE MARIE 
LARPS Rape BACH BALE 
tCHRTKSA Ber Boce) PMV 
CHR ERS RSH BCH BMRA 
Mish WMA aCe) MEA 
Sas WET Be 
GRR TE BSCE RI A 
Bin WER MOCO 
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FSS TCR BROCE RED EAR 
ae WA BOCES 
Asia BRS Bc eave 
Seem Ee Wiki MICA BEA 
ee GRACE BEC E REA 
BABA HIAR FRB RR aaa 
Dear il WRB SCHR A 
RGM BRAG Msc PRA NRA 
Weare THM SCH REMAN 
BGR im WRK McA MENA 
FR RAR SICH 
i-Mate MERA MICHA RA 
WES WRAPR scl PVR 
iiss TMH TERRA RESCH RR 
Mame WER AORTA ATS 
BCBS TARA RE + he Be 
ayeateed =O WORE Tih He ED AR 
ava = GABA SE eae pie VO ri PA SEAS 
aA Ma +e ae EA 
RAH ROR M+ oe ee eA 
HeeHA Heche WN ae AAR 
FBC «PRR DOERR ae BE EDA: 
papi MBE Ot eR TE BE 
ERAN Gwe PAMPER R SRNR Re PL 
SBCs BRAKE REC CM RRA A SNR RAEA Aime BT 
Face «= AA ABE DO Te AR 
Pees HR KAAS AMA 
Harkin FRR FA ae eae APR 
(SCAR) Wii PH MPa API 
PCH PA tee ie PH ae APIA 
asim Re FA eee APTA 
CHa Ba PA APTA 
He RSA FRA AAPA 

Ahimis ERR FRSA AMA 
Heme FSR SASHES AMA 
Mtn RR KA tne aA A 
AA CR Pa AP TA 
WAAR Bea ie WO RA Ti CR TEAS 
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TRASH Rit KARE RAPI A 

Sine BZ BR 4 CTA eee. 

BASH RAR BR BSR RAYA 

HE RSCHBGETRE TERR RPE A I RRO 
Bere Ashi PAM RAPA 





An Annotated List of Some Chinese Academic 
Journals Published in Taiwan 


Compiled By Wan Wei-ying 


The Chinese Culture will supply its readers, post free, with any journals published 
in Free China, at the publisher’s regular list price. Send orders to the United 
Publishing Center, 68, Sect. II, Chung Shan N. Road, Taipei, Taiwan, China. 


Bank of Taiwan Quarterly. (igegi772Fi) 


Published by the Research Division, the Bank of Taiwan, Taipei. 
Short and long scholarly articles on the income, population, finance, and 
production of Taiwan. Also, survey reports, statistics; important laws 
and statutes on banking and finance, and other primary materials. 


Bulletin of the College of Arts. (23h #32) 


Published annually by the College of Arts, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, Taipei. Lengthy papers on literature, etymology, philology, 


history, anthropology, archaeology, philosophy, and other academic sub- 
jects. 


Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology. (#4 A#A#HA)) 


Published semi-annually by the Department, National Taiwan Uni- 
versity, Taipei. Original papers, field reports, description of archaeo- 
logical articles in the departmental collections, book reviews, and biblio- 


graphies. Articles written in English are followed by brief summaries 
in Chinese. 


Bulletin of the Ethnological Society of China. (11a) 


Published by the Society, Taipei. Lengthy articles in Chinese or 
English, with a summary in the other, on human morphology, races of 
man, craniology, heredity. Emphasis on the arts, languages, customs, 
and social institutions of the aboriginal tribes in Taiwan. 


Bulletin of Taiwan Normal University. (ffixKS#) 


Published by the University, Taipei. ‘An annual collection of 
scholarly papers on academic subjects; often devoted to a particular 
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subject. Sometimes, summaries in English. 


The Continent Magazine. (Kh€##28) 


Published biweekly by the Magazine, Taipei. Short scholarly art- 
icles; on the humanities, especially, history, anthropology, etymology, and 
literature. Sometimes, articles on pure science; and the social science;. 


Examination. (##e#¢#+) 


A monthly bulletin published by the Committee on the Improve- 
ment of Examination Techniques, The Examination Yuan, Mu San. 
’ Short articles on civil service, personnel administration, interviewing 
techniques, personnel psychology, career service, and various testing 
methods. 


Journal of Library Sc’ence. ( fae HL) 


Published’ quarterly by Tunghait University Library, Taichung. Ori- 
ginal and transfated articles, reports on new trends and projects, biblio- 
graphies, and book reviews, Some articles in English. 


Jurisprudence. (}483 #1) 


Published quarterly by the Jurisprudence Magazine, Taipei. Ori- 
ginal and translated articles on civil and criminal laws, jurisprudence, 
and judicial system; studies on special problems, interpretation of laws 
and statutes, and reports on judicial systems of other countrie:. 


Law Review. (?k7t#R) 


Published monthly by the Ch’ao Yang Law Review Publishing Co., 
Taipei. Brief but well-cited article; and comments on important statutes 
and regulations. 


Meteorological Bulletin (@ 9244) 


Published quarterly by the Taiwan Weather Bureau, Taipei. Articles 
on aeronautical meteorology, radio-activity, and geo-physics. Abstracts 
in English. 


Taiwan Museum Science Annual. (3x7 yt 4A) 


Published by the Muséum, a collection of papers on ethnology, 
botany, zoology, plrysical anthropology étc. with particular emphasis on 
Taiwan, 
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Taiwan Wen Shian. (a2) 


Published quarterly by the Historical Research Commission of Tai- 
wan Province, Taipei. ‘‘Report of Historico-geographical studies of 
Taiwan by the Commission’’. Lengthy articles. 


Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies. (}7#6438) 


Published quarterly by the University’s Publication Committee, Tai- 
pei. Lengthy scholarly papers on Chinese history, literature, bibliogra- 
phy, and other sinological subjects. Articles in Chinese or English with 
abstracts in the other. Book reviews. 




















Masterpieces of Chinese Learning 


Selections of Quatuor Bibliothecarum 


Edited by 
Prof. Yang Chia-lo 


This ‘‘golden treasury’’ stands a monument of Chinese culture and _ learning. 
Upan completion, it will contain 30,000 original volumes of 1,600 works, all 
masterpieces handed down from generation to generation. By now, about 300 
works with 8,000 original volumes have been published and more works will 
come out of the print successively. They are divided into several series of 
medium size according to their nature. Those published are listed below and 
more detailed list will be offered free by the Publisher. 


The Complete Text of the Thirteen Classics 
Engraved on Stone in the Tang Dynasty. 
The Fourteen Classics; with new explanatory notes. 
Collection of Works on Etymology and Textual Research. 
Collection of Works on Chinese Historiography. 
Collection of Works on Chinese Thought. 
Collection of Works Representing the Spirit of the Chinese People. 
Anthology of Chinese Literature. 
Collection of Studies of Tz’u (a form of poetry). 
Famous Chinese Miscellaneous Writings and Tales. 


Collection of Hua-pen (a kind of narration) of Sung 
and Ming Dynasties. 


Famous Chinese Stories. 


Publisher: THE WORLD BOOK COMPANY, LTD. 


99, Section 1, Chungking Road, South 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) 
Republic of China 














































NEW BOOKS From China Series Committee 


Chang Chi-chun: A Study on Lao-tzu. 2% US$1.50 
Chang Hsing-kang: Mongolia; a bibliography. #4HBxwH 1.50 
Ho Fu-tung: Marco Polo. iy ye ReIt AWA 0.80 
Hsu Ping: History of Spanish Culture. pq spf 3cfb sh 1.50 


Joint Administration of National Palace and Central Museums: 
Illustrated Inventory of Chinese Bronze Vessels of the 
} Palace Collection. ‘7a ze lage 12.00 
Joint Administration of National Palace and Central Museums: 
Inventory of the Palace Collection; Calligraphy and 


Painting. 3 vols. or MHeey 8.00 
Na Chih-liang: A Study of the Characters Carved on the 

Stone Drums. A H#eh Pk 4.00 
National Historical Museum: Book Printing and Printed Books 

in China. Ree fa BELA E 1.20 
Sung Ying-hsin (Ming Dynasty): Tien Kung Kai Wu (Natural 

Resources; their utilization and processings) KUBA 1.50 

If you need 


these books, 
please write to: 


United Publishing Center 


68, Sect. II, Chung Shan North Road 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 














CHEN CHUNG BOOK CO., LTD. 
20 Heng Yang Road, Taipei, Taiwan 
Tel. 23318, 23917, 32840 

Liu I-cheng: History of Chinese Culture. 3v. NT$74.40 
Tang Chun-yi: The Spiritual Value of Chinese Culture. 33.00 
National Institute for Compilation & Translation, ed.: Philosophies 

of the Scholars of the Sung and Yuan Dynasties. 4v. 81.00 
National Institute for Compilation & Translation, ed.: Philosophies 

of the Scholars of the Ming Dynasty. 2v. 38.30 
Wang Yang-ming: The Complete Works of Wang Yang-ming. 4v. 75.00 
Chien Mu: Introduction to Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy. 9.00 
Wang Te-chao, tr.: Introduction to Chinese Art History. 30.00 
Pien Yung-yu, comp.: Notes on Calligraphies and Paintings 

of the Shih Ku Tang. 270.00 
Chuang Hsin: A Study on Chinese Painting History. 30.00 
So Yu-ming: Introduction to the Palace Collection of 

Chinese Antiquities. 48.00 

Mail order accepted. 
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CONTENTS 

Foreword Kao Ming 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of Liang Lee Yun-kuang 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of Cheng Yang Shou-peng 
The Bibliography of Literature of the History of North Chi Meng Chuan-ming 
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China Book and Instrument 
Service 


42 Kaifeng Street, Ist Section, Taipei. Tel. 31477 


The China Book and Instrument Service takes orders from Chinese customers 
for the procurement of foreign publications and scientific apparatuses manufac- 
tured abroad. It also takes orders from foreign customers for the procurement 
of Chinese publications and scientific apparatuses made locally. 


The China Book and Instrument Service handles the sale of publications and 
scientific apparatuses as listed below: 
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China Yearbook (in English), published by China Publishing Company. 


China Series published by the Chung Hwa Series Publishing Committee. 
Sixty books of highly academic value already published. Catalogue obtain- 
able upon request. 


More than 500 books under the Citizens’ Library of Fundamental knowledge 
and the English National Af fairs Series published by the China Cultural 
Publishing Foundation. Catalogue obtainable upon request. 


More than 600 books under the various series published by the China Cul- 
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Books and maps published by the Map and Arts Service. Catalogue obtain- 
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The procurement of all the above publications and scientific apparatuses 
may be made through the Post Office. P.O. Account No. 796. 
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